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( ‘ PREFACE 
The question of the common goud af civil society was never deve 

oped or discussed in a systematic matner by Saint Thomas, but the 
theses which he expounded in relation to il, while treating ofher sub~ 
jects, can be summarized in 4 doctrinal hody, which could ve re - 
garded as the “theory of the common good” of Saint Thomas 
ganize these theses to the extent that is warranted by the condition in 
which they appear in his works, as well as to examine what ts needea 
to complete the theory, which is not included explicitly in those works, 
is the main purpose of this dissertation. he fragmentary and scat- = 
tered character of materials herring upon this question in Saint 
Thomas’ writings requires a considerabie amount of interpretation 
inference, and even some times harmonizing of {hose lexts which at 
least appear contradictory. This we have tried to do ia writtng this 
dissertation. Moreover, we have taken special paius to remain within 
the limits of what, historicaily, are the personil teachings of Saint 
Thomas, as distinct from what has been a development of Thomism 
from his time up to the present, On the cther hand, since it is not 
always easy to distinguish between what he actually deciared or in- 
timated, and what is merely implicit in his teaching, it has not been 
possible to avoid completely recourse to Cardinal Cajetan and Joha of 
St. Thomas, two of his greatest commentators, We have tried to use 
their commentaries only in an instrumental way, so to speak, toward 
ascertaining what Saint Thomas’ own thought actually was, without in- 
troducing elements unwarranted by those texts. 


Recent discussions among the disciples of Saint Thomas concerning ee 
the common goad of civil seciety have made apparent the confused and a 
undeveloped condition of this question in current Thomistic philosophy. : 
‘Accordingly, before proceeding to integrate into a new synthesis what- 
ever may have been gained in these discussions, it would seem adyvis- 
able, as a preliminary task, to settle the state of the problem such as 
it can be determined on the basis of what is contained in the writings 


of Saint Thomas. 


To or- 


The primary sources for this dissertation have been chiefly the 
Summa Theologica, the Summa contra Gentes, the Commentaries on 
si 


the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, and the De Regimine Pri 


purn. It has been unquestionably established ‘by scholars that of the 
Commentary on the Politics only the first four books and, of the De 
Regimine, the first book and the first five chapters of the second book 


iii 
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were actually written by Saint Thomas. Although it seems that the 
other four books of the Commentary on the Poiitics were written by a 
faithful disciple of Saint Thomas following the notes of the master, and 
hence represent the latter’s own thought, little use has been made of 
them in this dissertation, for we have kept Strictly to what Saint 
Thomas personaliy wrote as an additional safeguard lest the thoughts 


differs on many points from the political doctrine of Saint ‘Thomas, 
Consequently, no use at all has been made of it, 


of accepting the ideas and doctrines contained in the Commentaries on 


ee 
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INTROBUCTION 


in the works of Saint Thomas the very general concept of a % oad” 
which in some form or other is shared by several beings at the same 
time, or towards which different beings are ordained, is usually 


rme onuin ca 
termed a “common goad” (b 
Church has a cuminen pood,* 


and the Divine Good, the object of beatitude, is common to the ecies- 
tial society.4 Sometimes, instead of speaking of a good, Saint Thoraas 
speaks of an end (finis) common to an entire order of beings; but 
since, according to his doctrine, everything that has the ratio of ead 
has the ratio of good,‘ this end will be as such a common geod for al) 
those beings which tend towards it. Thus, God, who is the supreme 
end of the universe, is also the good to which all created beings as- 
pire.S And there is, of course, a commen good of civil society. These 
examples suffice ta show that the meaning of the expression “common 
good” varies very much from one case to ancther, The meaning, in 
fact, is analogical, not only when it applies hoth ta God and to crea- 
tures, but also when it is said of various subjects within the order of 
created being alone. And even when such an expression refers to the 
good of an entire community, its meaning is not always the same, for 
in different cases different kinds of goods are said to be common to 
that community. This is why it is often rightly remarked that Saint 


1. 
2. 1-11, 111, 5, ad 1: “geatia gratis data ordinalur ad bonum commune 


Ecclesiae." 
De Car., 2: “inquantum admittitur ad participandum bonum alicujus 


civilatis,..,competunt ei [homini} virtutes quaedam...ad amandum 
bonum civitatis; ita cum homo per divinam gratiam admittatur in 
participationem caclestis beatitudinis, quae in visione et fruitione 
Dei consistit, fit quasi civis et socius illius beatae societatis, quae 
vocatur caelestis Hierusalem... Unde homini sic ad caelestia ad- 
scripto competunt quaedam virtutes...ad quarum debitam operation- 
em praecxigitur amor boni communis toti sorietati, qued est bonum 


divinum, prout cst beatitudinis abjectum." 
De Ver., 21, 2: “ormme id quod invenitur habere rationem finis, habet 


nlad Cor.: “Deus est commune bonum totius universi.” 


et rationem boni.” 

I, 44, 4: “unaquaeque creatura intendit consequi suam perfectionern, 
quae est similitudo perfectionis et bunitatis divinae. Sic ergo divina 
bonitas esl fints rerum omnium."” I, 65, 2: “totum universum, cum 
singulis suis partibus, ordimatur in Deum, sicut in finer." 


2 INTRODUCTION 


clear or easy to grasp in all its range. However, in spite of the dif- 
fering senses it bears in the usage of Saint Thomas, the notion of the 
common good of civil society presents certain basic characteristics 
sufficiently definite to set it in sharp contrast with other doctrines 
and tendencies about what society is and what ft ought to propose as 
its aim. In fact, that very term is often used in order to designate 
whatever kind of weil-being the State is expected, by differing politi- 
cal schools, to secure for all society, and within such usage it proves 
to be easy to indulge in imaginings of goods which ought to be ends 
for the united work of State and society. But do those things with 
which the imagination fills the term "common good” correspond with 
the conception of Saint Thomas? They do not: because his notion, 
even if large and sometimes elusive, does not admit of such loose and 
indiscriminate accumulation of goods. 


Saint Thomas’ teachings about the common good of civil society 
can be organized on the basis of three principles: the specificity of 
the common good--“bonum commune civitatis et bonum singulare 
unius persanae non differunt solum secundum multum et paucum, sed 
secundum formalem differentiam;”® its contents, that is, the matter, 
as it were, in which the common good consists, which is above all the 
good life of the multitude--*civitas est communitas perfecta... ex ejus 
esse provenit quod homines non solum vivant, sed quod bene vivant, 
inquantum per leges civitatis ordinatur vita hominum ad virtutes;”’ -- 
and its primacy over alf private good~-“bonum commune melius est 
quam bonum particulare unius.”* The principle of specificity leads to 
the discussion of the ontological structure of society as ground for the 

demonstration that a corresponding good must exist for it as a cal- 
lective entity. The nature of this good is ascertained through the con- 
sideration of its ethical aspect, namely the bene vivere which society 
is called upon to achieve as the communitas perfecta, These first 
two principles can be said to characterize the commion good in itself; 
the third, namely, its primacy over the private good of an individual, 
puts it in relation with other kinds of goods and assigns to it in rela- 
tion to the rest its proper preeminence. in this dissertation a chap- 
ter has been devoted to each one of these three principles. 


6. ti-II, 58, 7, ad 2. 
7. In Pol., I, 1, #17. 
g. 5.¢.G., HI, 146. 


Tomas’ notion of the common good is an elusive one, and uot equally 


Chapter I 


THE SPECIFICITY OF THE COMMONGOOD OF POLITICAL SOCIETY 


The idea that there is a good which is shared by the members of 
any human community whatever--a family, a village, a tribe, & cily-- 
was a subject of important speculations in Greek mora} philosophy, 
in The Republic, Plato proposes to find out what is the life of the vir- 
tuous man; and through the comparing, or rather the paralleling, of 
the social organism and the individual soul, he further investigates in 
the state, or polis, the elements of virtuous life. For the soul, these 
elements are wisdom, fortitude and temperance, ali unified in and by 
justice; in like manner, whatever state or polis possesses them willalso 


be just, and at the same time happy. “main 


The main theme in the potitical 


philosophy of Aristotle, as in that of Plato, is an inquiry into what con- 
stitutes the happiness of political life, and the conditions~~i.e., the 
different kinds of political regimes--through which alone such happi- 
ness can be attained. The opening idea of Aristotle’s Politics is that 
every human community tends toward some good.' The community as 
a whole has an end and this end is the “ goud life”; no polis is reaily 
such which does not aim at realizing a just and good life as its proper 
end? Furthermore, every kind of community differs specifically from 
any other according to the end it purports to attain, The state or po- 
litical community--or polis, as Aristotle knew it--is the all-embrac- 
ing and highest form of human association; and, accordingly, the end 
which corresponds to it is the highest among human goods. This good 
is not greater in a merely quantitative fashion, as though it were 
simply the result of adding up the goads of lower and partial commun- 
fties, or those of its individual members; on the contrary, it differs in 
kind, or qualitativeiy, from all other goods, since it is the one belong- 
ing to a community whose essential traits consist in being self-suf- 
ficient and in containing within itself all other kinds of human asso- 
ciation. Thus, the good at which civil or political society aims as its 


i. Pol., I, 1, 1252 a Ll: “Observation shows us, first, that cvery polis 
Tor state} is a Species of association, and, secondly, that all assa- 
ciations are instituted for the purpose of attaining some good.” 

. These two ideas, namely, that the community as such has an end, 
and that this end consists in the “good life"--which is at the same 
time the happy life and life according to virtue--appear once and 
again throughout the Politics. The second idea is most thoroughly 


discussed in Book HI 
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4 SPECIFICITY OF COMMON GOOD OF POLITICA!, SOCIETY 


own and specific end distinguishes it from any other kind of com- 
munity, Aristotle rejects the criterion of more or less in the number 
of individuals that make up a community as the explanafory principle 
of the differences obtaining among the various kinds of community. 


These themes are classic in the political philosophy which takes 
its inspiration from Aristotle; in the works of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
as well as in the political doctrines of his school they constitute the 
thesis of “the specificity of the common good.” “Alia esi enim ratio 
boni communis et boni singularis.”4 There are many sinilar formu- 
las which briefly and clearly express this thought, In his Commen- 
tary on the Politics, Saint Thomas expounded in extenso all these — 
Aristotelian ideas. But they are also his own doctrines, as clearly 
appears from a greal many passages in some of his works, especially 
in both Summas and the De Regimine Principum, Thus Saint Thomas 
stresses again and again the principle of finality in human affairs: 
wherever there is human activity there is an end for it, since it is in 
view of an end that man acts according to his nature.’ This holds 
true not only for each man acting individually but also for every so- 

ciety as such: they are instituted and they exist in order to attain 
some end, And so, the tendency of every human community toward an 


3. Pol., I, 1, §252 a7: "It is a mistake to believe that the ‘staiesman' 
is the same as the monarch of a kingdom, or the manager of a 
household, or the master of a number of slaves. Those who hold 
this view consider that each of these persons differs from the oth- 


ers not with a difference of kind, but according ta the number, or 
On this view a man 


the paucity, of the persons with whom he deals. 
who is concerned with few persons is a master: one who is con- 
cerned with more is the manager of a household: one who is con- 
cerned with still more is a 'statesman,' or a monarch. This view 


abolishes any real difference between a large household and a 
But this is a view which cannot be accepted as cor- 


small polis... 
rect,” 

4. IE-Il, 58, 7, ad 2. The context is as follows: “Bonum commune civ- 
itatis et bonum singulare umius personac non differunt sclum sec- 
undum multum et paucum, sed secundum formalem differentiam. 
Alia est enim ratio boni communis et boni singularis, sicut alia est 


ratio totius et partis." 
5. I-H, 1, 1: “omnes actiones, quae procedunt ab aliqua potentia, 
causantur ab €¢a secundum rationer sui objecti; objectum autem 


voluntatis est finis, ef bonum; unde oportet, quod omnes actiones 
humanae propter finem sint.” Before stating this conclusion Saint 
Thomas makes in the same article the distinction between “actiones 

“which belong to man as endowed with reason and 


Proprie humanae, 
will, and all those which proceed from man not as such {“hominis 


actiones"”). 


end which is its own good® is so manifest for Saini Thomas that wien 
he speaks of that end it is not in order to demousirate its existence 
but to determine what kind of end it is, what its content is, how it ctif- 
fers from the ends of other species of community, The existence af 
that good being simply manifest, if is the question of its specific con- 
tent that is asked. 

Saint Thomas likewise, foliowing Aristotle, holds that civil society 
{civitas or civilis muttitudo, the equivalent of the Aristotelian polis), 
the family and Some other associations penerally found among men 
differ from each other,not according to more or less (“secundum mul- 


vate good of any indiyiduai;" the good proper to civil saciety, or the 
*civitas,” as Saint Thomas often calis it, differs from a singular per- 


son’s good in the same way as the ratio of whole is distinct from the 
This means that in order properly 


ratio of part; that is, formally.? 
to account for its formalily, the common good of society must be con- 


sidered as a new and qualitatively autonomous species of goad. 


What has just been said will suffice as a summtary of the main 
positions of Saint Thomas on this subject. Befure proceeding to a 
systematic treatment and development of them it is necessary first to 
determine the meaning of the concept of “civitas* in Saint Thomas, 
and to distinguish clearly between the two senses of which the notion 


of the specificity of the common good admits. 


— 
6. Every end has the ratio of a gaod: “omne agens agit propter finern, 
But a gacd can be either 


qui habet rationem boni.” (i-1f, 94, 2). 
real or apparent: "bonumi, ad quod aliquis respiciens ap¢ratur, non 


semper est verum bonurn, sed quandoque verum, et quandoque ap- 
parens.” (1-1, 28, 4, ad J). 


7, See text of II-II, 58, 7 ad 2, quoted in note 4, p. 4, 
passage and in answer to one of the objections brought in in the ar- 


ticle, Saint Thomas refers to Aristotle's doctrine (Pot., 1,1, 1252 
a7), which he evidently makes his own, when he says that “non bene 
dicunt qui dicunt civitatemnm et domum et alia hujusmodi differre 


Following that 


solum multitudine et paucitate, et non specie.” {fbid.), 
li-Il, 47, LE: “ratio farmalis omnium, quae sunt ad finem, attenditur 


BDiversi autem fines sunt bonum proprium unius, ¢t 
This ig said by Saint 


o 


ex parte finis... 
honum familiae, et bonurm civitatis, et regni.” 
Thomas in the course of his demonstration that political prudence, 


the abject of which is the good of society, is not of the same species 
as the prudence which deals with the good of an individual, just be- 

— cause the objects of both kinds of prudence differ also in species. 

(9.711-11, 58, 7: “Alia est enim ratio boni communis et boni singularis, 


sicut alia est ratio totius et partis.” 


6 SPECIFICITY OF COMMON GOOD OF POLITICAL SOCIETY 
In adopting the concept of “civitas” Saint Thomas followed Aris- 
totle in his notion of the polis as the most perfect and the only self- 
sufficient form of community, as well as the one which includes with- 
in itself ali other forms. The polis that Aristotie wrote ubout or, 
more exactly, the one he had in view as the basis for his speculation, 
was the city-state of ancient Greece. Different and larger types of 
community, such as the regnum, were prevalent in the medieval world 
Saint Thomas knew, He was well aware of that difference; in fact, he 
sometimes seems to feel that the word “civitas” (for polis} would 
rather mean something like the medieval city, and then he is careful 
to mention the regnum after the civitas, even in thase formulas in 
, which he follows the Philosopher most closely, But it is in just such 
cases made clear that he thinks that what can be said of the polis ap- 
plies properly to both the civitas and the regnum.‘* Whether he had 
in mind the Greek city-state, or the medieval city, or the regnum, he 
did not consider these historical yarieties of decisive importance for 
his abstract point of view as a philosopher. What concerned him much 
more was rather a formalized notion capabie of being attributed with 
truth to any real form of society that has such self-sufficiency and 
inclusiveness as meet the requirements of the Aristotelian deftnition. 
Such a community is then what he meant by *civitas” or “civilis mul- 


titudo,” 


The specificity of the common good, as it was remarked above, ad- 
mits of two distinct senses. According to the first of these the good 
of the civitas is formally different from that of any other kind of 
natural community, inasmuch as it is specifically richer and higher 
in goodness than any one of them. Thus, the goods which different 
types of community strive to attain have~-notwithstanding their being 
common goods--a corresponding difference of contents. According to 
the other sense, society’s common good differs formally from the 
private goods of the individuals which make it up, because it is a 
whole with regard to them, which are its parts. In other words, 


10. For instance in lI-H, 47, 11 (in a passage quated above, note 8, 
p. 5). In the same article, aiter speaking of the different speries 
of prudence according te the different kinds of goods (the individual 
good and that of the family), he concludes: “et tertia {prudentie | 
politica, quae ordinatur ad bonum commune civitatis, vel regni.” 
Likewise, in H-{1, 50, 1: “in eo qui non solum seipsum habel regere, 
sed etiam communitatem pérfectam civitatis vel regni, invenitur 
specialis et perfecta ratio regiminis... Ei ideo regi, ad quem per- 

tinet regere civitatem vel regnum, prudentia competit secundurn 


specialem et perfectissimam sui rationem.” According to these 


texts, both the civitas and regnum are the object of the same kind 
of prudence. 


SPECIFICITY OF COMMON GOOD OF POLITICAL SOCIETY q 
insofar as the ratio of whole is realized in such a collective being as 
a community, the good that belongs to it cannot but be different from 


the goods proper to the parts just as the ratio of whole is different 
from the ratio of part. - 


sity of contents of two goods both of which may well be cormmon, yet 
different, as when the good of civil society is compared with that of 

domestic society. What is envisaged here is not that the family 

stands in relation to civil society as a part to its whole, but only that 

their respective goods are not composed of the same elements: in 

fact, society’s common good is qualitatively richer and higher than 

the family’s. This is the specific difference which is erraneously a 
denied, according to Aristotle, by those who see only a difference of ; 
number between the household and the polis, and for whom, therefore, 

there is no specific distinction whatsoever between a great household 

and a small state.'? In order to refute this view, Aristotle under- 

takes in the first book of the Politics an analysis of the origin, nature 

and functions of the family. The latter is “the first form of asso- 

ciation naturally instituted for the satisfaction of daily recurrent 

needs,” and is the first thing to arise from the two elementary rela-~- 

tionships of man and woman, master and slave.’* These two rela- 

tionships originate directly from the necessity of providing for. the 

reproduction and preservation of the human species; and the goad for 

whose attainment the family first arose does not comprise more than 

the satisfaction of everyday wants, On the contrary, the polis, trans- 

cending even the condition of the village but yet deriving from the Ss 
domestic group, out of the primary needs of Living, goes on existing 
with the purpose of the “good life”--of life secundum virtutem, as 


ll. Pol., 1, 1, 1252 a 12, The context of the Politics in which this 


pasition is criticized by Aristotle refers only ta the differences in 
kind among damestic and political regimes. Why is it also consid- 

ered as a source of the Thomistic doctrine of the specificity of the ; 
common good itseif? The answer can be inferred from the corn~- ate 
mentary af Saint Thomas on this passage. He says that among the 
four regimes considered, two of them-~-the royal one and that of the 
politikos, or constitutional--are related to civil society; the other 
two--thal of the householder, or ceconormicum, and that of the mas- 


ter, ar despoticum--are related lo the family. Cf. in Pol., I, 1, #3. 


Now, since the difference between these two sets of regimes {as 
well as within those of each set) is above all a difference in kind, 

it is inferred that such a difference must be ultimately based on the 
specific diversity of the ends and goods of soviety and family, the 
reason being that specifically different ends call for a correspan- 


ding difference in the regirmes which are suitable to serve them. 
12 Pol., 1, 2, 1252 69. 


8 SPECIFICITY OF COMMON GOOD OF POLITICAL SOCIETY 


Saint Thomas shall say later-- the end and acconiplishinent of ali the 
possibilities of human nature.“ This “good life,” which is a life ac- 
cording to what is most specific in man, namely, his reason, is the 
end of the polis, and within the polis alone can it be served; it isa 
richer, more nobie good than the one which the family secures for 
its members, Although the family and the polis differ ja the number 
of individuals that compose them, the greater number of people found 
in the polis ts only a necessary condition--relative to ihe material 
causality--of its existence. The polis aione is self-sufficing, because 
being the most perfect form of community it is the end to which all 
lower communities are ordained, and, furthermore, white including 
all of them it is not included by any.“ The question then arises in : 
what consists that supreme good which is attainahte in the polis alone 
and which makes it self-sufficing. To describe the content of that 
goud is at the same time to evince its specific formality, especiaily 
as opposed to the end of the household, which is “the satisfaction of 
daily recurrent needs,” 
It is this aspect of the specificity of the common good which is ex- 
plicitly referred to in the opening chapters of the Politics and which 


as a continuation of the doctrines of the Nicomachean Ethics on the 
highest form of human life and happiness, discusses the means that 
are conducive to their realization in the polis.*® The second aspect-- 
the formal diversity between the whole and its parts--is not discussed 
or even mentioned in the Politics; some implication of it, however, is 


13. Cf. Pol., I, 2, 1252 b 32. 

14. Pol., Tj 2, 1252 b 35. 

15. Pol., 1,2, 1252 b 12. This statement does not represent, however, 
Aristotle's compiete doctrine on the family. In Ethics, VIII, 1), 
1161 a 17 he says that the three goods children receive from their 
parents are their existence, nurture and upbringing; thus, he 
places in the family an educational function af the offspring. He 
speaks also very explicitly about all the members of the family 
benefiting from the different relationships of friendship existing 
among them, and from the mutual love and help deriving there - 

‘from. Cf. Eth., Vitl, bl and 12, passim. But the family, however 
high may be fhe good it is destined to bring about, js not a perfect 
and self-sufficing community. Only a higher kind of community, 
the polis, is the adequate milieu in which to achieve all the excel- 
lences of which human nature is capable: these exceed the pessi- 
bilities of the domestic community and can be attained by man only 
as a member of the city. This is the point which Aristotle intends 
in the section of the Politics under consideration. 

16, Cf Eth., X, 9, $181 b 32 to 23 (final paragraph of the Ethics), where 
a programme for the Politics is stated. 


SPECIFICITY OF COMMON GOOD OF POLITICAL SOCIETY 9 


contained ia Aristotle’s criticism of those who attempt an explanation 
of the diversity of regimes by means of the greater or lesser number 
of their subjects. In Saint Thomas, on the contrary, this aspect is 
cleariy brought forth in the statement that the difference between com- 
mon good and private good is equivalent tu the difference between the 
rationes of whole and part, 

That which is chiefly and fundamentally implied in this statement 
when applied to the common good is a certain position with regard to 
the ontological structure of society and the specific type of being which 
is brought into existence when a multitude of human beings live to- 
gether ina community. This subject wiil be developed in the remain- 
der of this chapter,!” But first of all tt is necessary to reach a clear 
notion of the kind of whole which society is in the ontological order, 
otherwise, an adequate understanding of the common good, principally 
in its relationship with the social! subject in which it is embodied and 
with the individuals which make up that subject, cannot be reached, 
Certainly, the exact determination of the position that the individual 
goods should be given with regard to the community welfare is a 
probiem that fully belongs in the field of ethics, and therefore it can 
be solved with ethical criteria alone; yet, the starting point for a cor- 
rect solution of this problem lies in an ontological consideration af 
the social whole, Actually, the existence of society as a being formal- 
ly different from a collection of individuals determines somehow the 
existence of a common good irreducible in its turn to a sum of private 
goods. The attempt to reduce the properties of 2 group as such to the 
quantitative combinations of its individual elements or the attempt to 
account for the former solely in the terms of the latter is the idea 
which {s common to the social and political doctrines or tendencies 
vaguely called individualist.'* 

Such is not the Thomistic conception of the common good, In Saint 
Thomas’ doctrines that conception is tnseparable--and necessarily in- 
separabie--from certain basic positions about the ontological struc~ 
ture of the “ens sociale.” The point which comes into consideration 
here is whether this ens is a “totum”, and, if so, what kind of “totum” 
it is in the metaphysical order, Whence it will follow that the ratio 
of the good proper to a sociai whole and the ratio of the private good 

’ differ in the same way that the whole and the part do.’* 


17. The characteristic properties of the good which only in civil so- 
ciety can be realized--in other words, the content of the common 
good--will be the subject of the nexi chapter. 

18. Gf. Andre Lalande, Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la Philo- 
sophie, vol. I, 4th, edilion, Paris, 1938, under the article Jndividua- 


lisme. . 
19. FH-Il, 58, 7, ad 2: “Alia est enim ratio boni communis et boni sin- 


gularis, sicut alia est ratio totius et partis.” 
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What is the meaning of a whole, a totum? In his Commentary on 
the Physics Saint Thomas defines the totum by repealing airnost Hf- 
erally Aristotle’s words in his definition of 6Aov.2°  *Definitur enim 
unumquodque totum esse, cui nihil deest: sicuf dicimus hanmtinem totun 
aut arcam totam, quibus nihil deest eorum quae debent habere.., Cum 
autem aliquid desit per absentiam alicujus intrinseci, tune nan est 
totum. Sic igitur manifestum est, quod haec est definitio totius: ‘totum 

est, cujus nihil est extra’.77!_ There is a whole, then, whenever there 
exists an aggregate of elements of any kind whatsoever such that, 
coexisting together in any way, they are destined to their mutual com- 
pletion and to their being integrated into one higher and all-inclusive 
being. Thus, the ratio of whole includes that of being complete in it- 
self, or being perfect. This is why, after the passage above quotedof 
his Commentary on the Physics, Saint Thomas adds the remark that 
whole and perfect are either entirely the same thing or closely akin; 
if they are not absolutely equivalent it is because whole or tolum can- 


not be said of what is simple, since what is simple has no parts; yet 

the latter can be said to be perfectum.” Whence the ratio of totum 

includes both having parts and being able to exist without depending on 

anything else for carrying out its existence~-on account of its com- 

pleteness, On the other hand, the ratio of part has the meaning of 
something imperfect or incomplete in itseif, which on this account is 
destined to be integrated into a superior and complete entity--the 
whole, so as to be able te exist either in an absolute way, like the hand 
with regard to the bady, or at least under those properties and for- 
malities which a being derives from the whole to which it belongs as 
apart, The iatter possibility is realized in the case of man, who ex- 
ists as a civis, and receives benefits as a civis, only if he is member ofa 
civitas, 

“Now the concept of whole is analogical in Saint Thomas. A genus, 
for instance, is a whole inasmuch as it embraces the species that 
come under it as its parts. An essence, that is, a mere possiblity af 
existence, or, also, that which confronts the intellect as an object 
which specifies it, is likewise a whole, for it is constituted of elements 
or aspects which act as parts holding and implying each other in the 
unity of the essence, In the quantitative whole, the parts coexist 

outside of each other. In a spiritual and, therefore, simple creature 


“we define the whole--that from which noth- 


26, Phys., ILE, 6, 207 a ia: 
ithe whole is thatof 


ing is wanting, as a whole man or a whole box., 
which nething is eutside.” 
in Phys. , WW, lect. 10. 
g2., Thid.: “totum et perfectum, vel sunt penitus idem, vel sunt propin- 
: Des secundum naturam. (Et hee ideo dicit [Aristoteles} quia totum 
non invenitur in simplicibus, quae non habent partes; in quibus 
+ 


21. 


tamen utimur nomine perfecti}." 
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there is.a totum only insofar as that creature is endowed with a plur- 
ality of powers: intellect, will, senses, etc. The ratio of whole is ac- 
tualized in all these different kinds of beings, although in diverse 
ways: a plurality of elements which are mutually interrelated and 
which, through their integration, act in an all-embracing unity. 

For a thing to be a whole it is not necessary that it be a substance. 
But the ratio of unity belongs essentially to the whole; however, there 
can be wholes which are one, which have unity simpliciter, and wholes 
which are one secundum quid.?* There are wholes which, withaut hav- 
ing a substantial unity, are nonetheiess wholes, and it is ia this man- 
per that many men form one society and many stones one heap.*4 

Now it is to be asked whether all that has been said about whole in 
general holds true when said of a human community. The answer is 
no doubt affirmative; every human community is a whole and as such 
it shares fully in all the properties belonging to wholes, In fact, 

the composing elements of any association whatscever of human 

beings are always mutuaily related in such a way as to form 

one system embracing ail of them in its unity. This unity is 

sufficient for these elements thus related to be constituted tnto 

a whole.** As for civil society, it includes in its unity not only 

individuals but also all lower cammunities.7* It is, then, easy to see 

that any community formed by men--and, specifically, civil society-- 
meets the definition of whole. However, the kind of totum that society 
is does not belong to any of the four species above enumerated, name- 

ly, the genus, the essence, the whole constituted by the powers of a 

ele aEgaN hc ipetint Or itannd Dd 


23. For a discussion of the different kinds of totality, according as they 
have unity sirmpliciter or secundum quid, see infra, p. 12 and ff. 

24. I-11, 17, 4: "QGuae sunt diversa secundum substantiam, et unum 
secundum accidens, sunt diversa simpliciter, et unum secundum 
quid: sicut multi homines sunt unus populus, et multi lapides sunt 
pnus acervus; quae est unitas compositionis aut ordinis, 

? There is no doubt that the definition of whole holds true of any 

a community whatsoever: a whole is id, cui nihil deest eorum quae 
debet habere, or also, id, cujus nihil este extra (In Phys., il, , fect. 
10, above quoted). It could be objected, b however, that this definition 
applies also to things that normally are only parts--and that 
therefore it is a bad definition: thus,if a hand does not tack anything 
of what if must have it is a whole. But, for one thing, a hand can- 
not exist isolated like an independent whele. On the other hand, 
nothing prevents a thing from being a whole and a part at the same 
time under different respects. And only the universe is a totum 
par excellence: ita haec ratio totius competit ¢i, quod est vere et 
proprie totum, scilicet in universo, extra quod d simpliciter nih nihil 


(in Phys. Phys. . Us, lect. roy. 


est. 
26. In in Pol, I, 1, rT, #2: “Manifestum est quod civitas includit omnes alias 


communitates.” 
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Spiritual substance, and the quantitative whole, What kind of whole is 
then a human Community ? The answer depends on the kind of unity 
which ts proper to it. As for this, Saint Thomas says very explicitly 
that itis a unity of order: “Hoc totum quod est civilis multitudo, vel 
domestica familia, habet solam unitatem ordinis, secundum quam not 
est aliquid simpliciter unum,”?7 
The expression *unilas ordinis” 4s applied by Salnt Thomas to 
beings of very different kinds. A heap of stones, far instance, is one 
by unity of order,?8 and likewise a city is one inasmuch as it is made 
up of houses,** There is aiso a unity of order in every number.*° Al! 
the creatures in the universe form a whole with that kind of unity, 
which is also the only possibie one for many beings in the human 
world, like a family, an army,*? civil society.44 The very diversity of 
the beings which, according to Saint Thomas, possess only a unity of 
order indicates that the order which unifies those beings is not of one 
and the same kind for ali, Thus, for example, among the beings that 
have “unitas ordinis” a first group is formed by those which at the 
same time are “one” simpliciter--like numbers and syllables. On the 
other hand, there are beings which, possessing also a unity of order, 
have only a oneness secundum quid, like an army or a city. 

This diversity of meanings of the expression “unitas ordinis” as 
used by Saint Thomas is brought out very clearly by 2 comparison of 
some of the texts in which that kind of unity is predicated af several 
things. In a passage of his Commentary on the Metaphysics, for in- 
stance, both the syllable and the number are said to be “one” sim- 
pliciter, although not in the manner in which a substance is one, but 

only with a unity derived from an order, Unlike the unity of syllables 
and numbers, the unity that obtains fer some other kinds of beings 
which are also made up of a muititude of elements is only secundum 
quid, The reason for this difference, adds Saint Thomas, is that the 


272 In EBth., 1, 1, #5. 
28. Cf, above p. 11, note 24, 
29. S$.¢.G., IV, 35: “Fit unum ex multis: uno quidem moda, secundum 


ordinem tantum, sicut ex multis domibus fit civitas, et ex multis 
militibus fit exercittus.” 

30. In Met., VU, 17, #1673: “.,.compositum quandoque sortitur speciem 
ab aliquo uno, quod est vel forma, ut patet in corpore mixto: vei 
compositia, ut patet in doma; vel ordo, ut patet in syliaba et 
numero," Fara complete context of this passage and a commen- 
tary on certain difficulties raised by it, see below, note 36, p. 13. 

32. De Pot., 3, 16 ad 2: “creatura assimilatur Deo in unitate, ...inquan- 
fam omnes unum sunt unitate ordinis.” 

32. S.c.G., TV, 35, the same passage quoted above in note 29. 

33. In Eth., I, 1, #5: “Hoc totum quod est civilis multitude, vel domes- 


tica familia, habet solam unitatem ordinis.” Cf. I-Il, 17, 4. 
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resulting compound may be specified either by something one--which 
in-its turn may be either a form, ora “compositio,” or an order--; 
heap of stones or any association of human beings. In these latter in- 
stances, when the specification is derived from the multitude, as such, 
of the collected parts, ab ipsa multitudine partium collectarum, 3 the 


unity is only secundum quid, 

In the passage just cited the only kind of “unitas ordinis” which ts 
mentioned is the one which causes a thing to be ane simpliciter, But 
in texts of other works “unitas ordinis” is attributed by Saint Thomas 
ta wholes, the unity of which is merejly secandum quid. The folowing 
can be given as examples: “Quae vero sunt diversa secundum sub- 
stantiam, et unum secundum accidens, sunt diversa simpliciter, et 
untm secundum quid; sicut multi homines sunt unus populus, et multi 
Japides sunt unus acervus, quae est unitas compositionis aut or- 
dinis;? 5 and: “Hoc totum quod est civilis multitudo, vel domestica 
familia, habet solam unitatem ordinis, secundum quam non est aliquid 


simpliciter unum.”°* Furthermore, it can be inferred from these 


passages that not only is there “unitas ordinis” in beings that are 


“one” secundum quid, but also that no other kind of unity is possible 


Q4 In Met., VIJ, 17,41672. The complete text is as follows: “Quan- 
Foque enim ex multis fit compositio, ita quod totum compos:itum 
‘ex multis est unum quoddam, sicut domus cuornposita ex suis 
partibus, et mixtum corpus ex elementis, Quandoque vero ex mul- 


tis fit compositum, ita quod totum compositum non est unum sim- 
. Pliciter, sed solurn secundum quid; sicul palet in cumulo vel acervo 
Unde 


Japidum, cum partes sunt in actu, cur non sint continuac. 
simpliciter quidern est multa, sed solum secundum quid unum, 
prout ista multa associantur sibi in loco." # 1673: “Hujus autem 
diversitatis ratio est, quia compositum quandoque sortitur speciem 
_ab aliquo uno, quod est vel forma, ut patet in corpore mixto; vel 
compositio, ut patet in domo; vel ordo, ut patet in syllaba ei nun - 
ero. Et tunc oportet quod totum compositum sit unum simpliciter. 
Quandaque vero compositum sortitur speciem ab ipsa multitudine 
partium collectarum, ut patet in acervo et populo, et aliis hujus~ 
modi: et in talibus, totum compasitum non est unum simpliciter, 


sed solum secundum quid.” 
35. I-Il, 17, 4. 
36. In Eth., 1, 1,95. It might seem that there is an incongruity be - 

tween this passage and thal of the Commentary on the Metaphysics 

above quoted, (note 34), In fact, they are rather complementary. 
The text of the Commentary on the Ethics refers only to that type 
of unily of order which does not constitute a being simpliciter one; 
but Saint Thomas does not either say or imply that such is the only 
type of unity of order. Precisely the text quoted from the Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics mentions a type of unity of order 
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for beings which are simpliciter muita although one secundum quid” 


--undoubtedly the lowest and most imperfect degree of unity. 

Now, this is the case with every collective being; al? of them es- 
sentially impiy two things, Saint Thomas says, namely, a plurality of 
supposita, and a certain order whereby they are unified.*? ‘lhis holds 
true, then, of both a pile of stones and any human community whatso- 
ever. However different these two types of collective being are under 
many other respects, Saint Thomas does not hesitate to liken them 
from the forma: point of view of the plurality of their ultimate subject 


36. Continued 


which causes a being to be one simpliciter. Thus, for instance, 
both syllable and numer, which are specified by something one, ab 
aliquo une, and are therefore “one” simpliciter (“Et tunc oportet 
quod toturn compositum sit unum simpliciter”)--passess neverthe- 
less a unity of order. Since the kind of order which unifies a 
being depends on the nature of the things ta be ordered as well as 
on the ordering principle, one kind of orda would accordingly be 
fitting to a simpliciter unum whereas another one would cause a 
thing to be ane merely secundum quid. In other wards, unity of 
order would not by itself imply, without further specification, either 
unity simpliciter or unity secundum quid. This is the doctrine of 
such an authoritative interpreter of Saint Fhomas as John of Saint 
Thomas, who in commenting on this very text of In Metaphysicorum 
writes: “ex pluribus.entibus in actu non fit unum per se unitate 
formae, bene tamen unitate ordinis et mensurae, sicut fit ex pluri- 
but entibus in actu unum artefactum et unum sacramentum et unum 
convivium. Habent enim ista unitatem per se, quatenus opponitur 
uniiati per accidens, quae sumitur a multitudine et non ab aliquo 
uno, sive forrna sive compdOsitione sive ardine, ut vidimus ex S. 
Thoma, 7 Metaph., lect. ult.” {In this text, the expressions per se 
and per accidens obviously correspond to Saint Thomas’ expres- 
sions simpliciter and secundum quid unurn respectively). A little 
previously in the same article, John of Saint Thomas had written: 
“distinguitur unitas ordinis in numero ab unitate exercitus vel 
civitatis, quae sunt entia per accidens, eo quod in istis solum in- 
venitur ordo relationis, qui non sufficit ad unitatem per se.” 

(Log., Hi, 6, 2}. 

37, Every being that is one secundum quid is one with unity of order 
alone. According to the rules of the conversion of Propositions, 
the converse of this A--namely, every being that is one with unity 
of order alone is one secundum quid--is nat necesSarily (and is not 


actually) true. 


38, I, 31, 1, ad 2: 


See above, note 36, 


“nomen collectivurn duo importat, scilicet plurali- 
tatem suppositorum, et unitatem quandam, scilicet ordinis alicujus; 


populys enim est multitudo hominum sub aliquo ordine compre- 


hensorum.” 


pis “multi homines sunt unus populus, et multi lapides sunt unus 
ateryisa."*? But if they are alike with respect to the necessary plur- 
ality of thetr supposita, they of course are widely different as ta the 
order. which befits them and hoids them together, according to the 
different natures of their supposita. Now, before discussing what is 
contained in the guid whereby a society is given its own peculiar unity 
of order, it is proper to consider another comparison, often made by 
Saint Thomas, between a society and a living being. In fact, if from 
the formal point of view already mentioned the pile of stones is much 
more like a human community than the latter is like a living organ- 
ism, the Likening, on the other hand, of civil society and a living being 
ig also frequent in Saint Thomas, and is offen made as an ilustration 
of the general relationships between whole and part. In such cases, 
rather than emphasize the differences between a human community 
and a living body, he likes to consider both kinds of being as organ- 
isms in order to point out their similarities and draw conclusions 
therefrom, In his Commentary on the Politics he writes: 

mm, sicut partes 


“singuli homines comparantur ad totam civitate 
hominis ad hominem. Quia sicut manus aut pes non potest esse 


sine homine, ita nec unus homo est per se sibi sufficiens ad 

‘vivendum separatus a civitate. Si autem contingat, quod aliquis 

“mon possit cammunicare societate civitatis propter suam pravi- 
Si vero nullo in- 


‘tatem, est pejor quam homo, et quasi bestia. 
‘digeat, et quasi habens per se sufficientiam, et propter hoc non 


sit pars civitatis, est melior quam homo, Est enim quasi 


_:. quidam deus. “4a 

-.. Following Aristotle, Saint Thomas often uses this or similar com- 

_. Parisons when he discusses the relationships between an individual 

“ and the society to which he belongs, or seeks tc show the dependency 

‘af the first upon the second, or when he states the primacy of so- 
elety’s general good over the good of a particular individual.#! In such 


39. 1-H, 17, 4. 


40. In Pol., L, i,#21. 
4 For instance, !I-11, 64, 2: “Omnis pars ordinatur ad totum ut im- 


Pperfecturm ad perfectum; et ideo omnis pars naturaliter est propter 
toturn. Et propter hoe videmus quod si saluti totius corporis hu- 
mani expediat praecisic alicujus membri, puta cum est putridum 
vel corruptivum aliorum membrorum, laudabiliter et salubriter 
abscinditur. Quaelibet autem persona singularis comparatur ad 
tefam communitatem sicut pars ad toturn? Et ideo si aliquis homo 
sit periculosus communitati, et corruptivus ipsius propter aliquod 
peccatum, laudabiliter et salubriter occiditur, ut bonum commune 


conservetur.” 
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cases, it is obvious that the living body is not compared to the social 
organism in such wise as to suggest that an individual may would 
cease to exist if he were segregated from his social whole, just asa 
hand dies and is no longer a hand when cut off from its body, All that 
the passage just quoted means and vividly stresses is that man is So- 
cial and has need of sociat life for the development of his nature. But 
from the potnt of view of existence it is obvious that an individual man 
can keep on subsisting in his own identity and human nature when he 
separates himself from the community and lives as a solitary, Both 
the supposita in a society and the members of a living organism are 
the necessary condition, in the order of material causality, for the 
existence of their respective wholes, but only the supposita can exist 
by themselves, separately and independently of each other and with- 
out losing their ontological identity, because they are complele sub- 
stances. The limbs of a living body, on the other hand, become cor- 
rupt if the body dies or if they are separated from it; in this case the 
parts cease to be what they specifically were in the organism; a 
hand amputated from a body is no longer a hand, unless eguiyocally, 
the way a stone hand can still be called a hand.4? Bound up with this 
difference between a social whole and a biological organism is the 
fact that every living body, being a substance, has a form in the strict 
and proper sense of this word; and this form specifies the whole and . 
each of its parts and constitutes them in that species whereby they 
are distinct from any other species. But in a being which is “one” 
secundum quid there is no form in the proper sense; in its place there 
is an order, whose function is similar to that of the form only inas- 
much as this order constitutes the whole, makes it be such and such 
and preserves its identity throughout the fluctuation and change of its 
material subject.® But, unlike the integral parts of a living body, 
the members of a society do not receive their existence as supposita 


42. In Pol., I, 1, #21: “destructa tota hamine, non remanet pes neque 
manus nisi aequivoce, eo mado quo manus lapidea posset dici 
: manus.” 
‘43, A form in the proper sense of the terminforms, and gives exis- 
tence to, both the whole and each of its parts, such as the soul 
does, aS itis a substantial form. But an order, or a “compositia,” 
does not give existence to the parts: “quia anima unitur corpori ut 
forma, necesse est quod sit in toto et in qualibet parte corporis; 
non enim est forma corporis accidentalis, sed substantialis. Sub- 
stantialis autem forma non solum est perfectio totius, sed cujuslibet 
partis. Cum enim totum consistat ex partibus, forma totius quae 
non dat esse singulis partibus corporis, est forma quae est com-~- 
positio et ordo, sicut forma domus, et talis forma est acciden- 
talis.” {1, 76, 8}. 
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from the order that unifies them in the social whole; all they receive 
from that order is precisely their being parts of it and their sharing 


‘as-parts in it. 


Owing to this Jack of form, in the strict meaning of the term, and, 
congequentiy, to the relative and imperfect unity of every community, 
it is.possible, says Saint Thomas commenting on Aristotle, to attri- 
bate to the individual elements of a society many actions which can 
by no means be attributed to the whole as if it were their cwn subject. 
A soldier in an army can perform actions that do not belong to the 
whote of the army as such, although, on the other hand, the army has 
by itself operations that cannot be attributed to any of its paris; such, 
for instance, as its engaging in a battle.4* This non-complete deter- 
mination of the parts by the whole in an “unum secundum quid” (or 
“per‘accidens”) gives the parts a certain autonomy and makes the 
order that unifies them more dependent upon its material subjects 
than the form is dependent upon the integral elements of an organism. 
In short, the ultimate foundation of the differences between a biologi- 

cal organism and a social body is the impossibility for several beings 
in act to constitute at the same time one being in act, unless it be one 
Merely with a unity of order, 

_ Thus far, the main result of these comparisons has been to show 

rather what the unity of a saciety is not. A positive answer concern~ 
_ ing the quid whereby a society has a unity of its own can only be 


“A4, A whole of this kind belongs to the genus of those called hetera- 
_ geneous (ta which, besides, all living organisms belong), Ina : 
* heterogeneous whole, the farm of the whole is not found in each ~ 
_ of its parts taken separately: the composing elements of a com- 
" munity, namely its individual hurnan beings, do not have the ratio 
of community. On the other hand, a homogeneous whole is Gne in 
which the form cf the whole is also faund in any of ifs parts, even 
if separated: thus, for instance, any part whatsoever of a given 
quantity of water is water. Writes Saint Thomas: “duplex est 
tatum: quoddam homogeneum, quod componitur ex similibus parti- 
bus; quoddam vero hetercgeneum, quod componitur ex dissimili- 
bus partibus. Im guolibet aulem toto homogeneo totum consfitui- 
tur ex partibus habentibus forman totius: sicut quaelibet pars 
aquae est aqua; et talis est constitutio continui ex suis partibus. 
In quolibet autem Loto heterogeneo quaelibet pars caret forma 
totius; nulla enim pars domus est domus, nec aliqua pars hominis 
est homo. Et tale totum est multitudo... pars ejus non habet for- 
mam multitudinis,” (I, 1%, 2, ad 2), 
45. In Eth., 1, 1, #5: “pars ejus totius [civilis multitudinis! potest 
flabere operationem, quae non est operatio totius, sicut miles in 
exercitu habet operationermm quae non est totius exercitus, Habet 
nihilominus et ipsum totum aliquam operationem, quae non est 
propria alicujus partium, sed totins, puta conflictus totius exer- 
citus. Et tractus navis est operatio multitudinis trahentium navem.” 
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sought through the consideration of what kind of order belits suppo- 


sita which are endowed with a rational nature. in the unity made up 
by 2 number of stones it is because of the nature of the stones that 
the order--or rather “aggregatio”--is only a system of spafia! reta- 
tions, or of relations essentially associated with space (“associaatur 
sibi in loco”).1° A very different kind of relation must prevail ina 
unity formed by “individual substances of intellectualj nature#,” that is, 
by persons, according to the classicai definition of Boetius, Thanks 
to his aptness to became, and to adhere to, other beings in the manner 
proper to rational intentionality, each human person is open iu com- 
munication with others in the identity of objects of knowledye and love. 
That is why the personal is social by definition, and it is social ina 
very profound way, since by behaving tn terms of objects rationally 
apprehended it can share with others the same life and acitivity re- 
garding objects which are known and aimed at in common. This is 
“convivere,” living together, in the strongest sense of the expressi 
~ Now, if this “living together” is bound up with human natu?r, i 
cannot but manifest itseif as a tendency which is towards an end, and 
precisely in the way in which acting {s prpper to man as such: that is, 
for the sake of the end. Those beings which are endowed with reason, 
Saint Thomas reminds us, move themselves towards the end, “ad 
finem,” since they are able to know it.*” Thus “every community is 
established with a view to some good; for mankind always actin order « 
to obtain that which they think good,”** Such a tendency must always 
be present in every social body; and the mutual arrangement of its 
parts as well as the working of the whole thus constituted and in motion 
toward the end--in short, both the structure and the dynamism of the 
social body--depend upon that end and are measured by it, for the end 
governs the entire system of things which tend toward it.4% Further- 
more, the structure and operations through which every community 


46. Cf.In Met., VI, 17, #1672; passage quoted above - note 34, 

47. 1-1, 1) 2: “aliquid sua actione vel motu tendit ad finem dupliciter: 
une modo sicut seipsurn ad finem movens, ut homo; alio modo sicut 
ab alin motum ad finem... Hla ergo quae rationem habent, seipsa 
movent ad finem... Et ideo proprium est naturae rationalis, ut 
tendat in finem quasi se agens, vel ducens ad finem.” Jbid., ad I: 
“quando homo per seipsum agit prapter finem, cognoscit finem., " 

48. Pol. I, 1, 1252 al. 

49, Ti-Tl, 87, 2, ad 3; “ea guae ordinantur in finem sunt judicanda secun- 
dum quod competunt fini” f-li, 102, 1: “oportet quod id quod esi 
ad finem, sit preportionatum fini; et ex hoc sequitur quad ratio 
e¢orum quae sunt ad finem, sumitur ex fine; sicut ratie dispositionis 
serrae sumitur ex sectione, quae est finis ejus, ut dicitur in 2 Phys. 


text. 83," 
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displays its own activity participate in that kind of finality which is 
proper to rational creatures. Accordingly, the activity which most 
formally expresses the finality of social beings is not of a physical 
type, nor even biclogicai, as in the vegetable and animai organisms. 
Social phenomena transcend the physical sensible order ta which they 
are subject on account of the matter--both bodies and space--by 
means of which they exist. Knowledge of social facts comes, of course, 
through sensible things, but social facts inasmuch as they are social 
belong to a completely different order; they possess a dimension by 
means of which they are orientated towards ends that are knowabile 
only through reason, This is why the knowledge of social facts cannot 
be resolved into sensible data; their explanation can be provided solely 
by their end.*° 
We must remark here that the end of a saciety need not be always 
present to the minds of atl its members, It does not even have to be 
known by alt of them, What is more, it is not always easily formul- 
able in statements which are precise and beyond controversy, Ht is 
not necessary either, in order that every human community be truly 
said to aim at some end, that each of its members always act with an 
actual view to that end. The reai meaning of this truth is that the dif- 
ferent forms and organizations through which the entire social ac- 
tivity is carried out are objectively referred to ends, which explain 
them and make them comprehensible. In other words, those forms of 
social dynamics move themselves, as it were, in virtue of what they 
are and according to their own inciination, towards their respective } 
ends, even if these ends may not be actualiy known or rightly viewed 
by many of the individual agents who are the ultimate subjects of that 
social activity, or even if the matives of some of these individuals may 

‘be at variance with the objective social ends,44_ The fact remains 

50, That which specifies a thing and constitutes it as such and such 
makes it thereby intelligible. Now, human actions are specified by 
their ends: “actus humani, sive considerentur per modum 
actionum, sive per modum passionum, speciern a fine sertiuntur. 
-.actus dicuntur humani, inquantum procedunt a voluntate deliber-~- 
ata; abjectum autem voluntatis est bonum, et fimis; et ideo mani- 
festum est quad principium humanorum actuum, inquantum sunt 
humani, est finis: et similiter est terminus eorumdem.” {I-II, 1, 3). 
Gf. Ibid., ad 1: “finis non est omnino aliquid extrinsecum ab actu, 
quia comparatur ad actum ut principiurn, vel terminus.” 

§1, Just as with regard to an action the “finis actionis” and the “finis 
agentis” need not be identical, so the end of any association or any 
social institution does not necessarily coincide with the particular 
rnotives that an individual acting through them intends to attain. 
The intrinsic end of an institution or a community specifies it and 
gives it its objective form, It can be considered as a kind of “finis 

“ which, unlike the “finis agentis.” gives an act its proper 

Cf. I-fi, 18, 4. 


actionis, 
species and nature. 
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that the finality of any society whatever cannot but share in Lhe aature 
of human finality, and, therefore, sociai ends can not oniy be known by 
rational beings hut can also be held as the rule and measure by which 
to adjust the individua)’s conduct in his social life. 

AS to the way in which the entire operation of a social body is ac- 
tually carried out, the fact is that the final goal to be attained implies 
some basic agreement among ali the individual memberg aud some 
amount at least of ultimate convergence and congruity in their com- 
mon action, It is te this that Saint Thomas refers when ne speaks of 
the “adunatio hominum ad aliquid communiter agendum,”** Fear this 
very formal pvint of view of the “communiter agendum” it makes no 
gifference whether the group in question is a small and transitory one, 


like the one formed by a few men drawing a boat (*trahentes navem") ° 


or on the contrary anold, complex society: the end can in both cases 
--and in ali cases intermediate--be attained only by means at some 
kind of collective action converging towards it, Thus, beyond any con- 
crete or historically given forms of common social acliyity, and re- 
gardiess of the particular ends a society sets out to pursue, a mini- 
mum of caoperation of all concerned is at the root of the very exis- 
tence of a society, and below that minimum the society siniply could 
not subsist. It can be said then that the very existing of any society 
lies in the actual finalistic cooperating of ail its members. At this 
point it becomes clear why authority is necessary, since its essential 


52. Contra impugnantes Dei cultum et religionem, 2, c. 8. - Fr, Engel- 
bert Kurz rightly criticizes as erroneous the idea, often held, that 
this formula is the definition of civil society in Saint Thornas. (See 
E. Kurz, O.F.M., Individuum und Gemeinschaft beim Hl. Thomas 
von Aquin). Such a formula is too generic to constitule a cornplete 
definition; an army, a society, a family, as well as any other forrm 
ef collective human action, are all of them an “adunatio hominum 
ad aliquid communiter agendum.” 
included here. 


What specifies society is not 

On lhe contrary, it is much more exact to say that 

civil society is “multitude adunata ad totam vitam” (II-L, 48, art. 
unic.}, although this formula is applied in the same article to the 
family, also. But then both family and civil society are set off in 
contra-distinction to any kind of “muiltitudo adunata ad aliquod 
Speciale negotium,” such as, for instance, an army is. In a com- 
plete definition of civil society a further specification would he 
needed sq as to have the expression “tota vita” mean not only 
“vivere” but also, and chiefly, “bene vivere,” --as it will be ex- 
pounded in Chapter JI. 

53, In Eth., I, 1,#5: "tractus navis est aperatio multitudinis trahentium 

jThavem.” 


\ 
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function is to direct society toward that in which its common goud con- 
sists and to procure unity of action whenever there is no ground for 
unanimity. In fact, it cannot he expected that ali individuals, even if 
agreeing upon the end, should also agree upon the way to attain it, es- 
pecially when different ways of action can lead to the same results, 
in such cases authority is indispensable in order to choose the course 
to follaw and to prescribe that course. Its precepts constitute the 
law, in the most general sense of the word, Authority is thus botha 
result of the end~seeking activity of every community and a necessary 
condition for success in such activity, 
In order to determine the nature of the order whereby a Society is 
one, we have thus far considered that the components of society have 
rational nature, and, consequently, that society essentially aims at 
some and, The next point concerns the relationships which exist 
among the members of society. In any society whatever these rela- 
tionships are necessarily implied by the degree of organization and 
tautual arrangement of parts which iis activity requires, It makes no 
difference how complex and varied the relationships may be from an 
empirical point of view. What is relevant here is the ontological 
meaning which relationships have in the table of the Aristotelian cate- 
gories. According to this schema, they belong to the category rela- 
tion, so that this category is necessarily present in the essential con- 
stitution of any social being as such. Since a society does not and 
cannot exist in such a manner as to be itself a substance, its sole 
possible manner of being is to be simultaneously many substances in- 
asmuch as these are interwoven into one body by the category relation, 
In other words, the social ens has real existence independently of any 
mental representation, but it does nat exist like a substance; rather 
it exists insofar as, and in the manner and candition in which, the ac-~- 
cident relation exists among substances. This is the meaning of Saint 
Thomas’ teaching when he writes: “licet multitudo praeter mulia, non 
est nisi in ratione; multitude tamen in multis est etiam in rerum 
natura."°4 But just as a society is not a collection of individuals, it 
cannot be considered as a mere sum of relationships amang indivi- 
duals; if it were such, the unity of the whole would disappear, The 
fact is, however, that those relationships are integrated into a system 
which is unified by its over-all reference to the common social end. 
Furthermore, they have a place in, and a relevance for, the entire 
common operation and functioning only insofar as they are called for 
by the end, Thus, it is from the end that the unity of the system orig- 
inates, Now, a body of relationships which are unified into a system 


54. De Pot., 3, 16 ad 16. 


eto 
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by their ultimate referability te a supreme end is an “orcer,7°> There- 
fore, that which really causes any human community to be one is an 
“order of relations;” and so, the “unitas ordinis? by means of which 


a society is one is an “ordo relationis.7** The reality desigaated by 


this expression “ordo relationis” is what Saint Thomas, fallewing 
This word has two senses in Avistolelian- 


Aristotle, calis politia, 

Thomistic politics, however, In ane sense politia is applied to that 
mixed regime which consists ia a combination of differeni elements 
of oligarchy and democracy, and which is often called respublica by 
Saint Thomas. in Aristotle’s classification of regimes according to 
the number of persons--either one, or a few, or many~--who exercise 


the political power in the city*’ politia is the name which denotes the 
regime of the many, provided that their rule is intended fur the bene- 


fit of all; (otherwise, the regime becomes the perversion which he 


, 55: For an “order” to exist atnong things, there are two requisiles:@ 

~" criterion, or principle,--which in practical things is an end--, and 
the arrangement and disposition of the things to be ordered, ac~ 
cording to the measure sect up by the end, Saint Thomes writes: 
“Ad hoc quod aliqua sint ordinata, duo requirunter: prime quidem, 
quod aliqua ordinentur ad debiturn finem, qui est principiurn totius 
ordinis in rebus agendis;... Secundo oportet quod id quod est ad 
finem, sit proportionatum fini; et ex hec sequitur quod ratio eorum 


quae sunt ad finem, sumitur ex fine." (1-U, 102, 1). 


56. This expression does not seem to have been used by Saint Thomas 
Whenever he speaks of the “civitas” as 


in connection with society. 
made one by a “unitas ordinis,” he does not go further to specify 
In fact, the expression *ordo relationis" 


what kind of order it is. 
is used by John of Saint Thomas when he comments on Saint 


Thomas’ In Metaphysicorum; he then writes (Logica, II, !6, 2): 
“distinguitur unitas ordinis in numero ab unitate exercitus vel 

civitatis, quae sunt entia per accidens, eo quod in istis solum in- 
venitur ordo relationis, qui non sufficit ad unitatem per se.” Cf. 


note 36 above. 

5?, The criterion of the number of ruiers is nat the only one used by 
Aristotle to draw the distinction among the different forms of pov- 
ernment. Political regimes are bad or good according as the com- 
mon good is, or is not, their aim, but, even for two constitutions, 
the aim of which is not the common welfare, the distinction ac- 
cording to the number of their governing bodies does not suffice. 
in fact, “the real difference between democracy and oligarchy is 
poverty and wealth.” (Pol., ili, 8, 1279 b 40. See also sarne chap- 


ter, passim). 


calls democracy). He further remarks that the name used for this 
species of regime is the generic name given to all constitutions, or 


politias,*8 

This generic use of the term constitutes its second sense, Here 
politiz denotes the general arrangement or organization of a society; 
itis the “ordering of those who live in a city” (a “civitas"), and the 
intercommunication, or body of mutual bonds, “communicatio,” among 
its members.** In modern terms, politia is the system of those in- 
stitutions which shape a social matter und are embodied in it, es- 
pecially insofar as they are the expression of an actual way of social 
and political living, The politias or constitutions of the Greek city- 
states, studied by Aristotle, are spoken of in this sense. Note that 
here the word constitution is given a meaning wider than the current 
and technical one of source or foundation of the system of positive 
jaw of a nation. The potitia has, with regard to iis community, a func- 
tion similar to that of the farm in a substance; it makes a society be 
such and such, while distinguishing it from all others, The identity of 
a society depends upon the politia to such an extent that, if the politia 
changes, the society ceases to be formally the same, even if it remain 


materialiy identical through the sameness Of its parts.6? 


58. Pol., TH, 7, 1279 a 39: “when the citizens al large administer the 
state for the common inlerest, the government is called by the 
generic name-~--a constitution” (er politia). - For Saint Thomas’ 
use of respublica (politia) in this sense, the following text can be : 


mentioned: “oportet quod in republica aliquo modo appareat pau- 
(In Pol., IV, &, #7). See also Ibid., 


¢orum status et popularis.” r Ed 
ject. 7, passim, for Saint Thomas’ Commentaries on the politia. 


59, “ardo inhabitantium in civitate* (in Pol,, Ill, 7, #1); “ordo civilatis”™ 
(Ibid., iV, £0,43); “communicatio civium"™ (Ibid., Ul, 2, #3); “vita 


civitatis" {Ibid., IV, 10, #3). 
In Pol., IIH, 2, #3: *nan patest dici cadem civilas, si mutetur ordo 
quae politia dicitur, sit 


60. 
politiae: curn enim communicatio civium, 
de ratione civitatis, manifestum est quod mulata politia mon rem- 
anet eadem civitas... Et ita etiarn videmus in omnibus aliis quae 
consistunt in quadam compositione vel communione, quod quando~ 


curmgne alia esl species compositionis non remanet identitas,.. 
manifestum est quod civitas est dicenda eadem respiciendo ad 
ordinem politiae; ita quod mulala ordine politiae, licet remaneat 
idem focus et jidem homines, non est eadern civilas, quamvis 
materialiter sit eadem.” - Understood in its second meaning, 
politia can be applied to two different aspects of the sarne reality. 


(ce. Marcel Dernongeot, Le meilleur regime politique selon saint 
Thomas,in which there is an analysis of the notion of pulitia in 
Under one of these aspects, the politia is the or- 


Saint Thomas). 
ganization of public authority; it is then variously called “ordo 
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Let us now make, in the manner of definition, an ewimeration of 
the elements of the *orda relationis” which unifies a suciety. This 
“ordo” is the one which exists necessarily, and to the exclusion of any 
other, among the components of a whole whenever these components 
are substances in actu endowea with a rational nature, and consequeal- 
ly mutually bound by relationships which imply rational isauwledge and 
will--and which imply, correspondingly, ends which can te knawn and 
pursued as such; in the pursuit of these ends the components of the 
whole--that is, the individuals which make up a society--urganize inte 
different structures and functions, all of which possess au objective 
reference to ends, and finally to a supreme end,* 


60. Continued 
principantium” (In Pol., 1V, 12,#1); “ordo deminantiurn in civitate’ 
{Ibid., iil, 6,42); “ordinatio civitatis quantum ad omorcs principalus 
qui sunt in civitate, sed prarcipue quantum ad maximurtr principa- 
tum” ({lbid., i1f, 5,#2). The other aspect, which is the one chiefly 
considered in the text af this dissertation, is the organizat;on im- 
manent to society itself. 


There is evidently a mutual acling of bota 
aspects upon one another, since the general organization and moral 
Orientation of a society influence the form of its poverning authori- 
ties, and are in their turn influenced by the latter. 

61. These various forms of organization and activity are the social in- 


“stitutions, in the most general sense of the expression. All of them 
are at least mediately directed toward an end which is not sought forta 


sake of anything else. About the subordinationof lawer lo higher 
ends Saint Thornas writes: “unus finis propter alium desideretur. 


Aut ergo est deventre ad aliquem finem, qui non desideratur propte: 


alium, aut nen. Si sic, habetur propositum. Si autem non est in- 
venire aliquem talem finem, sequitur quod omnis finis desideretur 
propter alium finem. Et sic oportet procedere ininfinilum. Sed 
hoc est impossible, quod procedatur in finibus in infinitum: crgo 
necesse est aliquem esse finem, qui non sit propter alium finem 
desideratus.” {In Eth., I, 2, #20). 

The “cooperation” which ts spoken of im the text must be under- 
stood in a very formal way. So understood, it does not necessarily 
imply a universal agreement of wills; the conflicts and tensions 
within a society are quite obvious. Bult in order for a purposive 
common working to exist it is sufficient that these conflicting ten- 


dencies do not go so deeply as to break a certain minimum of basic 
Such a minimum exists beyonr the 
reach af any dissension whenever the moral totality af a society ac- 


agreement on the ultimate ends. 


cepts at least a small number of principles and values to be respec- 


tect in the solution of political and social conflicts. 


In Saint Thomas’ theary of the political regimes, the minimum of 
unity corresponds to the democratic regime, in which government is 


distributed according lta the freedom which the citizens have to act 
on their own initiative and discernment, without receiving from 
others the rule of their actions. Cf. Marcel Demongeot, op. cit., 
about unity in the different political regimes, mg 
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On the other hand, this ordo which unifies a society has two dimen- 
sions: first, the relationShips of the parts among themselves, and 
second the relationships which all of the parts have to their common 
end:® this latter relationship determines and measures the relation- 
ships among the parts.“ The dependence of the entire social activity 
upon its end is what makes a multitude of interrelated individuals to 
be one whole--which is to say that the supreme end is the formal con- 
stifutive of both the unity and being of a society, because in the things 
which move towards an end the formal and specifying ratio comes 
tram the end, and ali things receive their unity as well as their very 
existence from the form which is proper to them,®! The unity of so- 
ciety is grounded in its teleological character. 

At this point it is appropriate to consider the immanent order of 
society in relation to the good. For the immanent order of socicty is 
nota static structure but a dynamic and teleological organism, and so 
itis related to an end. But whatever has the ratio of end has also the 
ratio of good: an end as such is always the term for a tendency; and, 
Whatever fulfills a tendency, or is sought as desirable for it, as its 
completion and satisfaction, has by that very fact the ratio of good for 
it. A thing is said to be a good precisely because it is perfective of 
another thing by way of final causality. 
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62.in Eth.. L, 1,#1: “Invenituc duplex ordo in rebus. Unus quidem par- 
thium alicujus totius seu alicujus multitudinis ad invicem, sicut 
partes dormus ad invicem ordinantur. Alius est ardo rerum in 
finem.” 
M-1l, 47, 19, ad 2: “bona dispositio partium accipitur secundum 
habitudinem ad totum.” 1-11, }92, 1: 
finer, summitur ex fine.” 
lI-li, 47, 11: “Ratio formalis omnium quae sunt ad finem attenditur 
ex parte finss.” Cancerning the existence and unity which a being 
enjoys as coming from its form, Gl. 5.c.G., H, $8: “Ab eodem ali- 
quid habet esse et unitatem; unum enim consequitur ad ens. Quum 
igitur a forma unaquaegue res habeat esse, a forma etiam habebit 
unitatern,” Even if not actually writlen by Saint Thornas bimself-~- 
who is believed to have written only the first four books ofthe Gam- 
mentary on Politics--the following text, probably trom one of tis, 
immediate disciples, contains good Thomistic doctrine: “Unitas 
_ ordinis in finem facit civitaterm unam." {in Pol., V2, #18). 


; 


“ratio eprem quac sunt ad 


64. 


| :65."1, 5, 1: “Ratio enim boni in hoc consistit quad aliquid sit appetibile; 
“unde Philosophus inl. Ethic., in princip., dicii quod bonum est 


qued omnia appetunt.” De Ver., 21, 2: “cusn ratio boni in hoc can- 


sistat quod aliguid sit perfectivur alterius per modum finis; omne 
ad quod invenitur habere rationem finis, habet et rationern boni.” 
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that order will be good if the end at which it aims is gond, and if, 
moreover, it is adequately proportioned to this good end. Only under 
these conditions can an order really and truly be said to be such. 
Just as there is a twofold order in things--as recalled above--that 
which is good as an end for something is also twofold, There is first 
a good which is extrinsic to that which is ad finem; and then there is 
a good which is intrinsic to a thing, aamely, its form, Now, the farm 
of a whole which is one through an ordering “per ordinationem,” is 
the order itself, which is therefore the intrinsic good of that whole,” 
This is why the immanent order and the intrinsic gaod of civil society 
are equivalent expressions. In like manner, the intrinsic good of an 
army consists in its good organization and functioning~-its immanent 


order, Its extrinsic good is victory.“ 


66. I-li, 102, 1: “Ad hoc qued aliqua sint ordinata, duo requiruntur; 
primo quidem quod aliqua ardinentur ad debitum finem, qui esl 
principium totius ordinis in rebus agendis...Secundo opori«c: quod 
id qued est ad finem, sit proportionatum fini.” 

67. in Met., XH, £2,#2627: “Bonum enim, secundum quod est finis ali- 
cujus, est duplex. Est enim finis extrinsecus ab co quod est ad 
finem, sicut si dicimus locum esse finem ejus quod movetur ad 
locum. (This example is taken from the Aristotelian physical sys- 
tem}. Est etiam finis intra, sicut forma finis generationis et alter- 
ationis; et forma jam adepta, est queddam bonum intrinsecum cJjus, 
cujus est forma, Forma autem alicujus 1otius, quod est unum: per 
ordinationem quamdam partium, est ordo ipsius: unde relinquitur 
guod sit bonum ejus.” This doctrine is derived from a passage of 
the Metaphysics in which Aristotle inquires “in which of two ways 

the nature of the universe contains the good and the highest good, 


whether as something separate and hy itself, or as the order of the { 


parts." (Met., IX, 1075 a 12). And he answers: “probably in both 
ways, as an army dors; for its good is found both in its order and ' 
in its Jeader, and more in the latter.” : 
i-li, 112, 5, ad }: “beonum multitudinis, sicut exercitus, est duplex: 
unum quidem quod est in ipsa multitudine, puta ordo exercitus; 
aliud autem est guod est separatum a multitudine, sicut bonum } 
ducis; et boc melius est, quia ad hoc etiam illud aliud ordinatur.” 
The good of the leader is explained as his will of victory, and the 
organization of the army is for victory's sake--its extrinsic good: 
“magis est bonum exercitus in duce, guam in ordine: quia finis 
potior est in bonitate his quae sunt ad finem: ordo autem exercitus 
est propter bonum ducis adimplendum, scilicet ducis voluntaterm in 
victoriae consecutionem; non autem e converso, bonum ducis est : 
propter bonum ordinis." (In Met., XII, 12,#2630). ‘ 


68. 
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A difficulty may be raised here by the simple remark that a society 
can have existence while in a bad state of organization and activity, or 
while in pursuit of wrong ends, A society exists only through a form 
which is an order, but insofar as it is badly organized or wrongly or- 
ientated, it does not reaily have an order and form, and therefore, if 
cannot even be said to have existence. However, the difficulty van- 
ishes when one considers what good is and the different modes accor~ 
ding to which a thing is said to be good. The ratio of good consists, as 
briefly mentioned above, in that a thing perfects or completes another 
thing in the manner of a final cause. Now, the order of society is 
something that perfects it, and this in a twofold way, First, insofar as 
the order of a society is the form whereby il comes into existence; in 
this sense, the order is always good, since it is both the act which 

gives that society its very existence, and that society itself as exis- 
ting; now, a thing is good insofar as it is, “intantum est aliquid bonum, 
inquantum est ens.”™ Second, order is a good for a society if it con- 
stitutes an improvement of any kind along the line of what is added to 
the mere existence of that society; if, more specifically, that order 
consists in bringing about a better condition of organization and ac- 
tivity of the social body: in this sense there exists always the passi- 
bility for a society to reach higher and higher leveis of perfection, 
Thus, if a society is considered from the point of view of its existing, 
that is to say, of its being an ens in actu, then its order cannot but be 
a good for it, for exactly the same reason that actual existence is a 
good for whatever has a mere possiblity of existence, But if, on the 
other hand, a society is considered from the point of view of that which, 
added to its existence, could be for it either a further perfection, along 
an always open avenue of possible improvement, or just the oppasite, 
then the order of a society becomes subject to a judgment by virtue of 
which this order can be said to be either good or evil, according as it 
is, or is not, in agreement with those ultimate ends every society must 
pursue. These ends preside, as it were, over ali ideal patterns of so- 
cial organization; they are, above all, the object of an ethical know- 
ledge--in a very general yet proper sense--and constitute, according- 
ly, ethical criteria to judge of a social order, All this amounts to say- 
ing that both “immanent order® and “intrinsic good” are expressions 
which, applied to a society, can be taken either in an ontological sense 
or an ethical one. Thus, immanent order, inasmuch as it gives a so- 
ciety its act of existence, is always a good; inasmuch as it must con- 
form with the true ends at which a society must aim, it can be either 
good or evil, and in divers degrees. 
Because society is an “unum per accidens,” the distinction between 
the twa lines of perfection, ontological and ethical, holds true of so- 
ciety in a peculiar manner, rather different from the manner in which 


69, i, 5, 1. 
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it applies to substances, In a substance, existence can br ronceiyed 
as completely stripped of any operation, as put in extramenutal reality 
in a state of absolute inactivity, as bare and sheer existence, On the 
contrary, existing as *unum” requires necessarily for 2 *vunum per 
accidens” a minimum of operation of its parts, a minimuin which ina 
society would probably cousist in the mere consensus, however im- 
plicit and tacit it may be, of all its members to live a cannon life.” 
This consensus is a “cooperating,” it is an acting with a view toa 
common end, so that for society ta exist is for men to cooperate, In- 
sofar as cooperation becomes more intense and reaches more areas 
in the life of a community--the *“communicatio” among its merabers 
thus becoming deeper--the “unum per ordinationem” which society 
is rises to a higher degree of existence, because then the degree of 
actuality in the cooperation among its parts is also higher. This higher 
degree depends not so much on the complexity and number of sucial 
relationships as on the intensity and depth with which the members of 
a community engage their personal interfority in the common living. 
if, for that sort of “unum per ordinationem” which a society is, to ex- 
ist is for its members to cooperate, then the intensification of their 
cooperating--of their civic “communicatio”--constitutes an increase 
in the actuality of the society’s very existence, while at the same time 
it is a perfection along the ethical Jine; it is indeed a good which a 
community ought to strive to acquire. Such a perfection is, in con- 
crete terms, thatunity which is called peace, which Saint Thomas de- 
clares to be the goal intended by the ruler of a multitude: “id ad quod 
tendit intentio multitudinem gubernantis, est unitas, sive pax,”?? 
Peace is not only the concord of all wills in a common object, but also 
the harmony of all tendencies within each soul,”* Peace can exist only ; 
if related toe an authentic good;’5 it is the state of a society when such 


70. This consensus is not the acquiescence given to a compact whick 
has been agreed upon for utility’s sake alone, but which freely : 
could have not been formed--as is held by some of the so-called ‘ 
social compact thearies on the origin of society-~; it is rather the j 
expression at the level or reason, and through it, of a fact of nature: ' 


the natural need of social life for man. 
i 


7i, f, 103, 3. 
72. WI-H, 29, |: “pax inciudit concerdiam, et aliquid addit...Concordia 
enim proprie sumpta esi ad aiterum: inguantum scilicet diversorum ; 
cordium voluntates simul in unum consensum conveniunt...concor- 
dia importat unionem appetituurm diversorum appetentium: pax 
autem, supra bane unionem, importat etiam appetituum unius ap- 
petentis unionem.” 

Ibid., 2, ad 4: “cur vera pax not sit nisi de bone,” etc. Ibid., ad 3: 
" Peace will be | 


73. 


“pax vera non potest esse nisi in bonis et bonorum. 
considered with some thoroughness in Chapter JI, which deals with 


the content of the common good. 
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a good has not only impregnated the external] relationships of the mem- 
bers but has also penetrated into their souls and achieved in thern the 
unification of all their tendencies. 

Being identical in this manner with peace, unity can be considered 
in the line of ethica) perfection, It is indeed a high ethical excellence 
for a community to achieve the harmony of all wiJls--and of all ap- 
petites--in the love of common ends, This is social unity in its moral 
sense, And from the point of view of existence, it is an absolutely 
necessary requisite for a society to be one in order to exist, because 
everything is insofar as it is ane: “unumquodque intantum est, in- 


cendentais being, goodness and unity are also present--ancd necessar - 
ly, of course,-in any society; they mutually imply each other and are 
realized analogically, in the form which befits the nature of society. 
We must again insist that in every community there is a continuity 
and a mutual implication between its existential and its ethical lines, 
At the lowest siage of its existence some sort of action--actually, a 
beginning of “cooperation,” as shawn above--is already present, At 
the height of an intensely united common living, society, not being a 
substance by itself, requires indispensably for its maintenance in ex-~ 
istence such actions of the individuals as insure unity and peace, Thus, 
there is in social life a gradation of increasing actuality of both exis- 
tence and moral perfection, In every act of “communicatio,” of civic 
living together, there appear two aspects of one and the same reality, ; 
the social being, The entire system of those acts, inasmuch as the ; 
very existence of a society becomes real through them, is its imman- 


ent order, or form, in the ontological sense. And insofar as those 
same acts are carried out in a true direction towards right social 


ends, they are morally good, and they constitute the immanent order 
And in both senses the tmmanent order is identi- 


in the moral sense. 
cal-~as already noted--with the intrinsic common good, which Saint 
Thomas compares to such organization of an army as is adequate to 


attain victory, which is the extrinsic good, 
There is an extrinsic or separate good for civil society alsa. In 


contrast to the immanent common good, the extrinsic is, as it were, 
outside of society; it is a good external and superior to the order 
For Saint 


which is inherent tn society, and society should serve it, 
Thomas, the question of concretely identifying that extrinsic end is 


dominated by these two principles; that the end which suits every man 
is twofold, one natural and one supernatural; and--as enunciated in 
De Regimine Principum- -that one and the same judgment should be 


RA 


74, I, $03, 3- 
75, Ibid. 
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formed about the end of the whole society and the end of one man," 
However, a doctrine of the extrinsic natural good of the multitude is 
not found elaborated in his works, It is not strange that Saint Thomas 
should have deemed it superfiuous to develop a purely natural moral 
philosophy:*? whatever the supreme good to which man may naturally 
attain, the fact ts that in his concrete situation after Christian Reve- 
dation he is supernaturally destined to enjoy God in the elernal life, 
It is only through comparison with an army’s double end that Saint 
Thomas refers to what would in reality be society’s natura! extrinsic 
common good, but he never ventures a further specification. On the 
other hand, he is very explicit when he deals with the supernatural 
extrinsic good of society. Here his starting point is the principle, 
above mentioned, that one and the same judgment should be formed 
about the end of the whole society and the end of one man; it follows 
from this, as he clearly teaches, that the multitude is alsy destined 
far fruition in God, It would seem, he begins, that the end of civil 
society is virtuous life, since men congregate with the object of living 
properly, and they would not secure this object if each man lived apart 
from the rest, But the multitude has the same end as any of its mem- 
bers, and each man is destined through virtuous life for the divine 
fruition; it follows, therefore, that the ultimate end of the multitude is 
not the virtuous life itself but the possession and enjoyment of God 
attained through the virtuous life,?? And because that end is superior 
to all human power and shall be fully consummated only in the King- 
dom of God, the office of leading to it was not entrusted to the city’s 


76, De Reg., I, 14: “Idem oportet esse judicium de fine totius multi- 
The reason for this statement can be found in 


tudinis, et unius,”™ 
in Pol., Vii, 2, #2, where it is said: “manifeste apparet felicitatem 
. Ecvhoc 


unius hominis et civitatis ease eamdem et unius rafionis.. 


rationabiliter contingit: quoniam quorum est una natura, eorum est 
Unus autem home et omnés cives civitatis sunt 
» 


unus ultimas finis. 
unius speci¢i: ergo unius et ommium civiurn est unus ultimtus finis. 
Cf. £, Gilson, Le Thomisme, p. 421, Sth edition, 


Oty 
De Reg., !, 14: “Videtur finis esse multitudinis congregatae vivere 
Ad hoc enim homines congregantur, ut simul 


secundum virtuterm. 
bene Vivant, quod consegui non posset umusquisque singulariter 


vivens; bona autem vita est secundum virtutem; virtuosa igitur vita 
Sed quia homo vivendo secun-~ 


est congrepationis humanae finis.. 
dum virtuterm ad ulteriorem finem ordinatur, qui consistit in frui- 


tione divina ,oportet eumdem finem esse multitudinis humanae, qui 
Won est ergo ultimus finis multitudinis con- 


est hominis unius. 
gregatae vivere secundum virtutem, sed per virtuosam vitam per- 


venire 3d fruitionem divinam.” 


a] 
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natural authorities but to the priesthood.” For this reason the <hrist- 
ian Church is present in the midst of the temporal city, 
But it is precisely by applying the principie stated in the De 

Regimine that one can learn what the extrinsic end of the city in the 
tatural order is, This end, which society is to serve after it has ac- 
guired its own immanent unity, order and harmeny, cannot be other 
thaa the highest gaod that man can obtain by his natural powers alone, 
tamely, “the happiness of which the philosophers spoke,” “felicitas 

de qua philosophi locuti sunt.”#° Of this happiness Aristotle says: “If 
happiness ts activity in accordance with virtue, it is reasonable that it 
should be in accordance with the highest virtue... This activity is con- 


templative."*? Saint Thomas alse considers the contemplative life the 
If this holds true for every man, it holds for 


highest form of life.%* 
society also, since, according to the above-enunciatled principle of the 
De Regimine, one and the same judgment should be formed about the 
end of the whole society and the end uf one man; and therefore con- 
templation is the extrinsic end of civil life. Now, even if this extrin- 
sic end of society and the exirinsic end of each single man are identi- 
tal--and indeed they are, both in the natural and in the supernatural 
orders--society and the individual do not refer to them in the same 
manner, This interpretation seems to be supported hy an important 
text of the De Regimine Principum. It is the passage in which Saint 
Thomas says that living according to virtue is the end for which men 


79, Ibid. : “guia finem fruitionis divinae non conseqguitur hore per 


virtutern humanam, sed virtute divina,...perducere ad illum finem 
Ag illum igitur regem 


non hurnani erit, sed divini regiminis. 
hujusmodi regimen pertinet, qui non est solum homo, sed etiam 
Deus, scilicet...Jesum Christum. ... Hujus ergo regni ministerium 
..non terrenis regibus, sed sacerdotibus est commissum.” 

80, De Ver., 14, 2. In the Ethics Aristotle had already declared that 
happiness is the supreme end: “We call that which is in itself 
worthy of pursuit more final than that which is worthy af pursuit 
for the sake of something else, and that which is never desirable 
for the sake of something else more final than the things that are 
desirable both in themselves and for the sake of that other thing, 
and therefore we call final without qualification thal which is 
always desirable in itself and never far the sake of something else 

“Now such a thing happiness, above all else, is held to be; for 
this we choose always for itself and never for the sake of some- 
thing else.“ {Eth., 1, 7, 1096 a 30, Page 31; ff.}. 


81. Eth., X. 7, 1177 a 1], ff. 
82. Of the two possible forms of life for man as such, the contem- 


plative life is the higher: “vita contemplativa simpliciter melior 


est, quam acliva.” (1I-IE, 282, 1), 


es 
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congregate in saciety;* and they would not be able rt atiain this end 
if they did not congregate: “virtuosa vita est congregaiionis humanae 
finis.7** The perfection of human activity secundum viriiuem can 
thus be achieved in the community and only in the coridnaity, but the 
subject in which virtue resides and by which it is practiced is the in- 
dividual, and it is the individua) also who is the tert in which the act 
of assaciation finally redounds in perfection of virtue. ‘The (super- 
natural) extrinsic end of both society and individual is inaterially one 
and the same thing: the possession and enjoyment of God through the 
highest activity according to virtue, that is, through contemplation, 
This ts the extrinsic end of society inasmuch as virlue can be ac- 
quired only in and through society. It is the extrinsic end of the indi- 
vidual man inasmuch as he alone is the radical and ultimate subject of 
the vision of God, to which he is directed by virtue. 

One might ask whether there is not an incompatibility between the 
principle that the judgment is one and the same with regard tu the end 
of the whole society and the end of a single individual, anc the thesis, 
on the other hand, that society’s common good differs formally from 
the good of the individual. No real difficulty can be found here, how- 
ever. With regard to the extrinsic common good which is materially 
one and the same for both society and individual, the faci that they at 
least are diversely related to it--as already said~-means that the 
same end is a good for both of them under different respects, and this 
agrees with the principle of the specificity of the common good. 
Furthermore, this principle concerns primarily the intrinsic or im- 
manent good, In the first place, this principle meaas that the common 
good is formally distinct from the private good because it alone 
befits the nature of an “unum secundum quid,” hike the social being, 
in which alone that good is realized as in its own and proper subject. 
This is equivalent to saying that such a good is identical with the good 
structure and functioning of the social body, The principle means 
also--as explained at the beginning of this chapter-~that the total con- 
tent of goods that can be realized in civil society transcends in kind 
and not only in degree the goods which the domestic community is 
capable of giving to man, It must be remarked, however, that the 
good of a whole society at least partially coincides materiatly with the 
private good, that is, insofar as it is also a good for each individual; if 
this were not so, the common good would not be truly common, But 
even so, the common good preserves its formal difference in that it 
is a good for each individual without ceasing to be the very good which 
is simultaneously common to many, whereas the private good as such 
excludes any other: it is this incdividual’s own good and for that reason 
is not the good of another. 

83. De Reg., 1, 14, the same passage quoted above in note 78, p. 30. 


84. Ibid. 
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All these considerations iead to the problem of ascertaining in 
what consists that good which is realized in civil society. This as- 
pect of the doctrine of the common good is more concerned with eth- 
ies than have been the aspects thus far discussed. ‘The object of this 
chapter has been to investigate the specificity of society’s common 
good considered only as befitting society inasmuch as it is a com- 
munity, that is, an “unum secundum quid,” and in contrast ta the good 
which befits a being “unum simpliciter.” To this purpose a line of 
reasoning more ontological than ethical has been failowed. The gist 
of the reasoning has been to show that the kind of “whoie” that so~ 
ciety is consists essentially in an order, and that this order is its 
good, the good which is common to the indiyidual members. Now, 
when the principle is applied that the ratio of whole differs formally 
from the ratio of part, the conciusion fuilows that the good of the whole 
cannot but differ from the private good, as a quality formally irreduc~ 
ible to it. At the same time the argumentation has made it manifest 
that, because of the nature of the being which has only that “unitas 
ordinis” which is proportionate to a human community, the minimum 
existence of any community whatsoever implies already some amount 
of cooperation towards one end; and, by virtue of such mutual impli- 
cation in a1] human communities of the entitative and of what may be 
called the ethical aspects, it is in their very constitution or ontologi- 
eal structure that the specificity of every common good has its roots. 

The question now arises: what is the content of that good which the 
societas perfecta alone--not the family or any other haman commun- 
ity--procures for maa? It will be the object of the next chapter to an- 


swer this question. 
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That civil society should be the only environment proportionate to 
the realization of the highest human good does not depend on the onta- 
logical constitution of that society but on the fact that it is the only 
society that can be self-sufficing for living weil, which is the highest 
among human goods. For this reason civil society is desinated by 
Saint Thomas as the societas perfecta, and it is a societas perfecta 
at Jeast de jure, although the ideal of giving to man the highest yood 
he can reach on earth may be far from realization in fact. But civil 
society is destined for that consummation and it is in this form of 
community alone that the good of living well could be attained. 

And so it is said that society is necessary for man, In the exposi- 
tion of this classic dactrine of the politics of Saint Thomas and Aris- 
totle it is often insinuated, and sometimes openly stated, that accord- 
ing to these philosophers society is necessary for man inasmuch as 
it succors the individual in his purely vital needs, and that it is con- 
sequently like a useful invention of which the individual ayails him- 
self to compensate for his incapacity to achieve subsistence by him- 
self alone. But if reasons of this kind are ail that is said in order to 
explain the necessity for living in saciety, clearly such an exposition 
gives to the doctrine of Saint Thomas a coloring of utilitarianism 
which it is very far from having. It is true, and Saint Thomas teaches 
it very explicitly, that the individual when isolated can do little or 
nothing to provide for his vital needs, and therefore requires the as- 
sistance of the others, organized in society, as a supplement to the 
deficiencies and limitations of his nature.! The need for supplying 
these deficiencies is one of the reasons which, according to Saint 
Thomas, explain the appearance and existence of society, But man 


1. Not only through the assistance of his fellows but also by use of bis 
reason man procures that which animals obtain with the biological 
means with which they are by nature endawed: “Aliis anirnalibus 
natura praeparavit cibum, tegumenta pilorum, defensionem, ut 
dentes, COrnua, ungues... Homo autem institutus est nullo horum 
sibi a natura praeparato, sed loco omnium data est ej ratio, per 
quam sibi haec omnia officio manuum posset praeparare, ad quae 
Omnia praeparanda unus horno non sufficit, Nam unus homo per se 


sufficienter vitam transigere non posset. Est igitur homini naturale, 
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needs the help and collaboration of his fellows aut only in the lower 
order of the physical means necessary for the conservation of Life,- 
but also in the order of spiritual life: society is necessary for the 
moral and intellectual culture of man.’ 

But there is in the teaching of Saint Thomas a more profound rea- 
son than ali this to explain why man is @ social animal, This reason 
is that the ultimate and radical foundation for life in society is man’s 
rationa] nature, not inasmuch as reason supplies him with those 
means of biological defense with which nature did not endow him, but 
formally because it constitutes him in his character as a person. The 
rultiple forms of communication which social life implies are above 
all forms of the communication of intelligent beings. Only the person 
as such is made by nature to transcend itself in the manner of ration- 
al intentionality, and only this transcending, thanks to which man can 
ina certain way open himself to others, makes him social in an authen- 
tic sense, in the sense of participating consciously and yoluntarily, 
with the inwardness of his person, in a common life. Saint Thomas, 
following Aristotle, remarks that the word, that is, the sound charged 
with intentionality, is proper to man alone, who is capable through it 
of communicating with his fellows in what is useful and in what is 


1. {Gontinued) 
quod in societate multorum vivat.” (De Reg., 1, 1). Although Saint 


Thomas assigns to reason the role of u substitute for the biological 

Means which man, unlike many irrational animals, does not pos- : 
sess, he does not, in the explanation of sociability as natural to man, , 
reduce the function of reason to thal of a mere instrument of bielog- 

ical life. This will be shown later in this dissertation, 


This is the sphere that could be called in modern terms “the divi- 
Saint Yhomas refers to this in the following words: 


sion of labor“: 
“Est igitur necessarium homini, quod in multitudine vivat, ut unus 


ab alio adjuvetur, et diversi diversis inveniendis per rationern oc- 
cuparentur, puta, unus in medicina, alius in hoc, alius in alia.” (De 
Reg., I, I), And in In Pol., t, 1,417: “{ctvitas] componitur ex pluri- 


bus vicis, in quorum une exercelur ars fabrilis, in alio ars textoria, 

i et sic de aliis." 

‘ 3>In Eth,, 1, 1,#4: “juvatur horno a4 multitudine, cujus est pars, ad 

” Vitae sufficientiam perfectarn; scilicet ut homo non solurn vivat, 
sed et bene vival, habens omnia quae sibi sufficiunt ad vitarn: et 
sic homini auxiliatur multitudo civilis, cujus ipse esl pars, non 
solum quantum ad corporalia... sed etiam quantum ad moralia.” - 
in Pol., 1, 1,#17: “ex ejus [civitatis] esse provenit, quod homines 
non Solum vivant, sed quod bene vivant, inquantum per leges ¢civi- 
tatis ordinatur vita horninum ad virtutes.” De Reg., 1, 14: “Ad hoc 
horines congregantur, ul simul bene vivant, quod consequi non 


posset unusquisque singulariter vivens,” 
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harmful, in good and evil, in the just and the unjust. ‘his is what 
causes a community to be, and what makes human social communica- 
tion much more profound than, and in reality essentinily different from, 
the association which is found among gregarious anintwis such as ants 
and bees. Much more; even on the supposition that ihe individual 
would not require the help of others to provide for his various needs, 
society would exist as a logical result of man’s rationality and spirit- 
uality. For, inasmuch as the individual by his rationa! uature is cap- 
able of communion with others in the knowledge and love of the same 
ends, of devotion to the good of the community more even than to his 
own life,* of preferring life with others tu living in salitude even should 
he Jack nothing in that solitude,® inasmuch--ia brief--xs he is capable 
of loving the good of the city secundum se, in order that it be presery- 
ed and diffused, and not in order that it may be of profit for himself 


4. In Pol., I, 1,#20: “loquutio est prapria haminibus; guia hue est pra- 
prium eis in comparatione ad alia animalia, quod habeniul copnitio- 
nem boni et mali, ita et injusti, et aliorum hujusmodi, quae sermone 
significari possunt. Gurn ergo homini datus sit sermo a natura, et 
sermo ordinctur ad hoc, quod homines sibi invicem cornmmunicent in 
utili et nocivo, justo et injusto, et aliis hujusmodi; sequitur, ¢x guo 
natura nihil facit frustra, quod naturaliter hamines in his sibi com- 
municent. Sed communicatio in istis factt damum et civitatern. 
Igitur homo est naturaliter animal domesticum et civile.” Develop- 
ing the same theme in the De Regimine Principum (1, !), Saint 
Thomas concludes: “Magis igitur home est cormmmunicativus alleri 
quam quodcurnque aliud animal, quod gregale videtur, ut grus, for- 
mica et apis.” 

5. 1, 60, 5: *Naturaliter pars se exponit ad conservationem tolius 
corporis.., Et quia ratio imitatur naturam, hujusmodi imitationem 
invenimus in virtutibus politicis, Est enim virtuosi civis ut se ex- 
Pponat mortis periculo pro totius reipublicae conservatione,” 

6. In Poh., IH, 5,#4: “hamo naturaliter est animal civile; et ideo 
homines appetunt ad invicem vivere et non esse solitarii, eliam si 
in nullo unus alio indigeret ad hoc quod ducerent vitam civilem.” 

7. De Car., 2: “Amare bonum alicujus civitatis contingit dupliciter: 
uno modo ut habeatur; alio redo ut conservetur. Amare autem 
bonurn alicujus civitatis ut habeatur et possideatur, non facit banum 
politicum; ...quod est amare se¢ipsum magis quam civitatem; sib 
enim ipsi hoc bonum concupiscit, non civitati, Sed amare bonum 

civitatis ut conservetur et defendatur, hoc est vere amare civitatem, 

.intantum quod aliqui propter bonum civitatis conservandum vei 

ampliandum, s¢ periculis mortis exponant, et negligant privatum 

bonurmn.”" --Owing to his limitations, however, the individual cannot 

help loving the common good with “love af concupiscence”™ (Cf. 1, 

60, 3}, though loving it at the same time with “love of friendship.“ 
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itis on the ground not of an insufficiency but, on the cantrary, of an 
excellence of his nature that man forms a society with his feliows. 
itis to be remarked, however, that the insufficiencies which man 
overcomes by living in society, are due to the fact that personality is 
realized in him in the most imperfect degree, if the person is the 
most noble thing to be found in nature,® it is froim consideration uf the 
concrete state of its realization in man, and not. of the ratio iself of 
person, that Saint Thomas frequently says {hat man in several ways 
needs the society of others. Thus, for instance, he needs them for his 
intellectual and moral perfection,’ and for happiness in the present 
life,'® It 4s in this same sense that Saint Thomas can say that the 
diverse forms of human living together (*cammunicationes”}, which 
will be surpassed in the future life, were instituted because of the in- 
suffictency of each one by itself.1! in sum, the existence of al) social 
life is based upon two different orders of reasons: an order of rea- 
sons, on the one part, according te which society follows naturally 
from what is most forma} in human nature, namely, its character as 
person; on the other part, an order of reasons which are derived 
from the conerete condition and iniperfect degree of realization of the 
ratio of the person in man and which are revealed in the insufficien- 
ties that reach from the level of his animality to the core itself of his 


moral and spiritual life; these latter reasons do not move man any 
less to association. 


8. 1,29, 3: “Persona significat id quod est perfectissimum in tola 
natura, sScilicet subsistens in rationali natura.” 

9, W1-1l, 188, 4: “solitudo competit contemplanti, qui jam ad perfec- 
tum pervenit. Quod quidem cantingit dupliciter. Uno modo ex sole 
divino munere, sicut patel de Joanne Baptista... Alio modo per 
exercitium virtuosi actus... Ad exercitium hujusmodi juvatur 
homo ex aliorum societate dupliciter: uno mado quanturn ad intel- 
lectum, ut instruatur in is quae sunt contemplanda; ..,Secundo 
quantum ad affectum, ut scilicet noxiae atfectiones hominis repri- 
Tnantur exemplo et correctione aliorum ... Bt ideo vita socialis 
necessaria est ad exercitium perfectionis.” 

1Q. T-II, 4, 8: “si laquamur de felicitate praesentis vilae,...felix indi- 

get amicis, non quidem propter utililatern, cum sit sibi sufficiens; 
nec propter delectationem, guia habet in seipso delectationem per- 
fectam in operatione virlutis; sed propter bonam operationem, ut 
scilicet cis benefaciat, et ut eas inspiciens benefacere delectelur, 
et ut ab eis in benefaciendo juvetur. Indiget enim homo ad hene 
operandum auxilio amicarum tam in operibus vitae activae, quam 
in operibus vitae cantemplativae,” 

LL. Sent., 16k, 34, 3, 2, gla. 3, in 1: “hujusmodi lad alterum} communi- 
cationes non erunt in patria, quia omnes sufficienttarm ibi a Deo 
accipient. Propter insufficientiam enim uniuscujusque in se intro- 
ductae sunt communications, ut patet per Philosophum in V Ethic." 
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Now, that total good which only civil society, “scctetas perfecta" 
and no other form of community, can give to man, is the one which at 
the same time succors the individual’s deficiencies and limitations aw 
brings to realization the most noble human faculties, The two tenden- 
cies, first of seeking in society a help and a suppleient and, second, 
of expressing and unfolding in it the exceliences of the individual 
being, are like two aspects of the same imperfect human nature in 
search of its culmination and perfection in the possession of its high- 
est object and good. 

What is this supreme good? [is nominal definition has already ; 
been mentioned; it is that which consists in living well. bene vivere. 
This is nothing else than the right exercise, according ta reason, of 
man’s appetitive and cognitive faculties, And only such living pro- 

duces “a life of true happiness and goodness.”!* But this supreme 
human good is the end of polities, the science which deais with the 
right arrangement of the city.’* On that account, “the good life” is 
the rule and measure of the common good of the city anc the inteili- 
gible key to its content. 

Consequently, society should be proportioned to that dual excel- ; 
lence in which happiness consists: the good operation of reason itself, | 
and the acts of the will as regulated by reason. , 

Of these two aspects of the good which civil society offers to man, 
Saint Thomas never hesitates to assert that virtuous life is the superior; 
that living well is only living according to virtue; and, consequently, 
that the common good is primarily the moral health of society, the 
environment in which the individual begins and develops his own moral 
life, and in which one person helps another to live well, The common 
good is a vital store to which ali virtuous men contribute, and from 
which ali receive beneficent influx; it surrounds men, as it were, with 
an interchange of aids, examples and incentives for well doing. This 

good is the object of the city in such a way that only those who com- 
municate mutually in living well deserve to be called paris of the city.” 
Such is the concept of the content of the common good which Saint 
Thomas expounds in unmistakable terms especially tn the De Regimine 
Principum, but which appears also quite clearly throughout revelant _ 
discussions in his other works, 

At this point a difficulty arises, It is welt known that Saint Thomas, 
following Aristotle, teaches the primacy of the contemplative life over 


38 


) 


12. Pol., 1t!, 9, £28l a lL. 
13. 
“bona vita est s¢cundum virtutern.” [bid., 15: 


14. De Reg., I, 14: 
"Virtus enim est qua bene vivitur." Cf, [-11, 55, 4. 


Ibid, 1, 14: “hi soli partes sunt multitudinis congregatae, qui sibi 


15. 


invicem communicant in bene vivendo.” 


BF eee ie 
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the active, that happiness consists chiefly in the operation of speda. 
lative reason, and that the intellectua} virtues, which perfect reason, 
are more noble than the moral virtues, which perfect only the appe- 
tite. How is it possible then that the common goad of society. the 
only good which measures up to the supreme (natural eud of man. 
the good about which the same judgment must be formed as about the 
good of a single individual, how is it that this yood is above all a mur - 
al good, a life according to virtue and according to moral virtue, whitch 
is the most proper meaning of this latter word? The answer is that, 
although the intellectual virtues--and with them the contemplative 
life--are more noble, because of their object, than the moral virtues, 
yet the moral virtues are more necessary for human life, and it is 

only by reason of them that a man can be called good sinipliciter. A 
man is not called good because he is learned.?? Moreover, tie final 
cause of society is, according to Saint Thomas, a morai end: in the 


truth—nor corporal heaith nor the acquisition of weallh-~ but living 
virtuously, which moves men to attain through virtue their fruition in 
Gad: 

Idem autern opartet esse judicium de fine totius multitudinis, 
et unius. ...si quidem talis ultimus sive unius hominis, sive mul- 
titudinis finis essel corporalis, vita et sanitas corporis, medici 

Si autem ultimus finis csset diviliarum affluen- 


esset officiurmn. 
tia, eeconomus rex quidam multitudinis esset, §) vero bonurn 


copgnoscendae veritatis tale quid esset, ad quod posset multitude 
pertingere, rex haberet doctoris officium. Videtur autem finis 

esse miultitudinis congregatae vivere secundum virtuten. Ad hoc 
enim homines congregantur, ut simul bene vivant; »+ebona autem 


14. L-Il, 66, 3, Sed contra: ”*Virlus moralis est in rationali per parti- 
cipationem: virtus autem intellectualis in rationali per essen- 
tiam... Ergo virtus intellectualis est nobilior virtute marali.” {In 
II-I1, 182, 1, following Aristotle in Eth., X, 7 and 8, Saint Thornas 
sets forth reasons why the contemplative life is better than the 


active). 
17, 1-1, 66, 3: “quia virtus dicitur ex co, quod est principiur alicujus 


actus, Cum sit perfectio potentiae, sequitur quod ratio virtutis 
magis competat virtutibus maralibus, quam virtutibus inteilectuali- 


bus.” 

18. L-1l, 66, 3, ad 2: “secundum virtutes morales dicitur homo bonus 
simpliciter, ct non secundum intellectuales virtutes, ea ratione 
qua appetitus movet alias potentias ad suum actum.” I-H], 56, 3: 
“non dicitur simpliciter aliquis home bonus ex hoc, quod est 
sciens, vel arlifex, sed dicitur bonus solurm secundum quid, puta 


bonus grammaticus, aut bonus faber,”™ 


ie 
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vita est secundum virtutem. (..,) Sed ...homo viv 


virtutern ad ulteriorem finem ordinatur, quai cans 
divina.?® 


2» secundum 
it am truilione 


In recognizing the preeminince of moral virtue in the content of the 
common good Saint Thomas does not contradict his dacrr:ne of the 
primacy of contemplation. Rather he sets forth this doctrine as yalid 
in the naturai order and he insists that there could not pr lasting so- 
cial good without the knowledge of truth and the professiuu of wisdom, 
But Saint Thomas reserves the camplete realization of the superiority 
of contemplation for the supernatural life in Heaven, in which alone 
man attains his highest beatitude, which is the conternplaution of God” 
Virtuous life is necessary for man in this life, precisely for obtain- 
ing possession of God in the next. There is no doubt, on tie other 
hand, that the contemplation of truth has an essential part in the coa- 
stitution of the common gocad, and that the common good cannot per- 
dure in a society which professes fundamental errors with regard to 
man’s nature, his destiny and his situation in the universe, 

The multitude’s living properly and according to virtue is, above 
all, what defines the common good for Saint Thomas, Although it is 
true that this expression comprehends in reality diverse levels of 
the good organized in a hierarchical order of means and ends - as 
will be explained jater in this chapter - the living well of the city is 
the highest and determinative level of the total content of the common 
good; it is the common good par excellence, and the end to which are 
ultimately subordinated all the other goods which in some way may be 
called common to the city. Social institutions of every kind, and cor- 
poreal possessions have worth and are justified only insofar as each 
of them in some way within its own sphere, corresponds to, or con- 


tributes toward the existence, preservation and promotion of the city’s 
good mora} condition, 


Before showing in detail that this is the central idea in Saint 
Thomas’ conception of the content of the common good, it is well to 
explain briefly the sources of that conception in Aristotle. Repeated- 
ly and unequivocally the Philosopher says that the true end for which 
the polis is instituted is not mere living but living well.*4 And in pas- 
sages which constitute an advance rebuttal to social theories promin- 
ent in the last three centuries, he states that “it is not the end of the 
state to provide an alliance for mutual defense against all injury, or 
to ease exchange and pramote economic intercourse.”* Nor is it the 


19. De Reg., 1, 14. 
20. 87c.G., Ul, 37: “ultima felicitas hominis non consistit nisi in con- 
templatione Tei.” 

Pol., 1, 2, 1252 b 30. Cf, Ibid., fll, 9, passim. 


22. 
2. Por, IU, 9, 3280 a 35, 
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end of the polis simply to prevent injustices in the cuutse of inter 
change with other nations, as cities which trade among theniselves Ue. 
This intercourse through trade does not constiiiite these eommonitie: 
asingle city, since they have neither laws nor rnagisiratis in com~ 
mon, and Sneither of the parties concerns itseli ty ensure a propre 
quality of character among the members of the other; neither of thera 
seeks to ensure that ali who are included in the scape of the treaties 
shal be free from injustice and from any form of vice.?* With this 
distinction Aristotle clearly implies that the cnd of every true siaie 
is the proper living of its members according to a high quatily of 
character and virtue. And the conclusion explicitly stated is that *uny 
polis which is truly so called, and is not merely Gne in name, must 
devote itself to the end of encouraging goodness.”** But to attain this 
state of affairs is to realize happiness, which is tthe energy and prac- 
tice of goodness,.”*5 For Aristotie, then, it is evident that this excel- 
lence is the supreme end of the polis. Whence if follows that in order 
to attain this high state of happiuess, mutual heip, the communication 
of friendship among men, is necessary, because however noble the 
form of life a man may lead he never succeeds in becoming wholly 
self-sufficient; even the philosopher may aced companions in the very 
contemplation of truth; and in any case the virtuous man requires per- 
sons toward whom and for whom he may exercise his virtue.?* 
As a faithful interpreter of Aristotie’s thought, Saint Thomas makes 
these ideas central points in his philosophic speculation on the nature 


communicatio bene vivendi composita ex generibus diversis et gratia 
vitae perfectae et per se sufficientis, Hoc autem est vivere feliciter: 
bene autem vel feliciter vivere in politicis, est operari secundum 
optiman virtutem practice,*27 The unity and thereby the being of the 
city depend solely on the communication of several families in the 
common purpose of proper living; it is neither military alliances nor 
trade pacts of any kind which make a city one, The two causes which 
Specifically define the constitution of a being are the formal and the 


23. Tid, 1280 & 2. 
24, Ibid., 1280 b 6. 
25. Ibid., VIL, 13, 1332 a &. 
26. 


Eth., X, 7, 1177 a 32: “The just man needs people towards whom 
and with whom he shall act justly, and the temperate man, the 
brave man...but the philosopher, even when by himself, can con- 
template truth, and the better the wiser he is; he can perhaps do 
so better if he has fellow-workers, but still he is the most seli- 
sufficient.” 

27. In Pol., Vil, 7, #44. 
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final; and, Saint Thomas observes, for society these tv causes are 
respectively the communication in living well, “com miinteatio bene 
vivendi,” and the intending of the perfect life, “gratia vitae perfec- 
tae."285 In Chapter [4 of Book I of De Regimine Principum-—one of the 
most important sources for the thought of Saint Thomas un the end 


and good of society —he states that the good king shout chiefly see to 
it that the multitude subject to him leads a good life; anc this solici- 

tude should extend not only to instituting the proper livini of the mul- 
titude, but also to preserving what has been instituted, and to cease- 

Jessly perfecting what has been preserved, And in agiee ment with 


nor is it the securing of wealth—otherwise, all merchants would be- 
long to a single society.2® The criterion for judging the goodness of 
political systems is precisely the degree in which they are apt to at- 
tain the virtuous life of the city; and according to this the two best 
systems simpliciter are royalty and aristocracy, because ihey are di- 
recily ordained to and fitted for such purpose.*¢ 

Even if Saint Thomas did not frequently state that the end of the 
city is the virtuous life, his insistence that the ruler be a “vir bonus’ 


Politics is an art which 


would sufficiently intimate this thought, 
requires a high species of prudence, and so the good ruler will be a 


man endowed with prudence to an extraordinary degree ~-anci there- 
fore virtuous without qualification, since it is according to prudence, 
upon which all mora) virtues depend, that a man is said to be virtuous.” 


28, Ibid., #23: “per hoc qued [Philosophus} dicit, 'communicatis bene 
vivendi,’ innuit causam formalem; ...per hoc quod dicit ‘gratia 


vilae perfectae etc.’ langit causam finalem.” 

29. De Reg., i, 14: “Si propter acquirendas divitias [homines conven- 
irent], omnes simul negoliantes ad unam civitatem pertinerent; 
sicut videmus eos solos sub una multitudine computari, qui sub 
eisdem legibus et eodem regimine diriguntur ad bene vivendum.” 

30. In Pol., lit, 26, #7: “cum sint tres politiae recte ordinaiae, ... 
ilia inter alia optima est, quae regitur et dispensatur ab optime 
viro vel ab oplimis viris, quia ad aptimum finem ordinatur: sem- 

per enim quod fit ab optimo agente, ad optimum finem ordinaiur 


" Ibid., IV, 1,#8: "“Adhue consideratum est in praecedenti- 
Idem enim est considerare 


per se, 
bus de regno et de statu optimatum. 
de his quae significantur per ista nomina et de optima polilia: 

utrague enim istarurm duarum intendit principaliter in finem, qui 


st secundum virtutem, el ad ipsam virtutem multam et perfectam 


existentis."” 
. in Po}., Ili, 3, #i: “*aliguis dicitur virtuesus secundum unam virtu- 
tem perfectarn, scilicet secundum prudentiam, ex qua omnes vir- 
tutes morales dependent.” And further on (ibid.,#2): “Non dicitur 


Thus, the good ruler as such is capable of discerning the good and the 
evil, the just and the unjust, the profitable and the harrnful, not anly 
3a is capable 


J 


for himself but also for the whole of a community: and 

af presiding over the others. The man well endowed for ruling is he 
wha by the high perfection of his moral viriues~--inierlocked and har- 
monized by prudence--is capable of directing the moral conduct of 

the community under his care. [f the good ruler then is the cue who 
can habitually give good morai precepts, the good which he secures 

for the community through good goverument will consist formally in 
its good moral condition. For Aristotle--and for Saint Thomas, wha 
adopted this conception and deveioped it in a Christian sense in his 

De Regimine Principum--the ruler is a sort of moral leader, a wise 
and prudent man who by his virtue towers over the rest and is, thus, 
the one best fitted to guide them along the paths of moral life. The 
virtue of the one who not only governs himself but can also govern 
others is accordingly of a surpassing excellence. If greater virtue is 
required for ruling the household family than for governing oneself, 
much greater must be the virtue necessary for the rule of a whale 
city or a kingdom, Exercising property the king’s office requires 
therefore an outstanding virtue, the more so if one considers that the 
doing of a greater good demands a greater virtue; but the gaad of the 
community is precisely better and more divine than that of an indivi- 
dual.*? In conclusion, the good tegislator is he wha is engaged in mak- 
ing his subjects virtuous; and law is nothing else than the precepts of 
the virtuous man who presides over the community. 

Now, Aristotle says that the virtue of the good citizen consists 
precisely in his observance of the constitution and the laws under 
which he lives; his virtue is therefore relative to those laws,“ The 
just man, on the other hand, is called just on account of an absolute 

excellence, which is superior and prior to any written law, ang not 


31. Continued. 
aliquis esse bonus princeps, nisi sit bonus per virtutes morales 
et prudens. Dictum est enim in sexto Ethicorum quod politia est 
quacdam pars prudentiae; unde oportet politicurm, idest rectorem 
politiae, esse prudentem, et per consequens bonum virum.” 

32. De Reg., I, 9: “Est praecipua virtus, qua home aliguis non solum 
se ipsum, sed etiam alius dirigere potest ...Sic igitur major vir- 
tus requiritur ad regendum domesticam familiam, quam ad regen- 
dum se ipsum, muitogee major ad regimen civitatis et regni. Est 
igitur excellentis virtutis bene regium vofficium exercere” ... (4.-)s 

“majoris virtutis esse videtur quod majus bonum per cam aliquis 
operetur. Majus autem et divinius est honum multitudinis quam 
bonum unius.” 

33. Pol., INI, 4, 1276 b 30: “the virtue of the citizen must be relative 


to the constitution of which he is a member.” 
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44 
relative to any constitution; this excellence is virtue w ahout qualifi- 


This is the reason for the distinction made by Aristotle he- 
The Philosopher worders 


does not realize perfectly the ideal of virtuous tify witch tho 
proposes, there will always he an equivalence beiwoun the cornu 
WYSE 


good which a city attains and ihe virtues of the cilleras 
This equivalence consists of th thal tho moral aimiospiisre ia the 
eity--the common good in iis nublest aspect ~-deperto 1 vi 
such virtues. The countenaace of the coniian good deper 
virtue of the members making up the city, altheugh only with the de- 
pendence of material causality. The reason for ihis is, first, that as 
Tegards its nature the happiness of a man andl that of the vily ave of 

the same ratio;3® and second, that the actious of an individual redound 
in some way Upon the secia) whole of which le is a pari. Society is a 
composed whole and depends therefure, in a material way, to a high 
degree on its parts; and the action of the paria has an infinence upon 
the whole.5? In the intention of its author an actian may wel! nat be 
directed to the good or evil of another individual or of society; never- 
theless, objectively, that is to say, in consideration of (he finis operis, 
it redounds directly or indirecily to the zood or evil of socicly, For 
this reason the life of the just conserves and promotes (he Common 
good, because they are the principal part of the muititude: they are 
that part of the social whole which realizes most perfectly the city’s 
end and which with its virtue produces, conserves and promotes lie 
good moral environment which spreads its benefit ta the whole niulti- 


is 


a5, 


; cation. 
tween a goad man and a good citizen. 
| whether the excellence of the just man and that of the von citizen are 
2 identical or different; and his answer is that, because the citizen as 
such is a part of the city, his virtue is defined with regard to the iy on 
{ Politia or constitution according to which he lives; bul trial pwtitia 7, 
H tay not be the best. But in defining the virtue of the good nia simpil- 
citer there is no reference at all to 4 special politica! sysfem, but 
‘s excellence j 


is identical with the good ruler’s only when the citizen in the best 
system possible has the virtue which would be required beth for reling 
and for being ruled. In such a system, which would be the only one 
' adequate for a community of free men, one man or several exercise 
; government not despotically, in the manner in which the master exer- 
cises it over the slave, but politically, that is, aver free ani equal 
people, who are capable both of governing, and of being governed by, 
their equals.*4 This thesis means that only in the best syston: is it 
possible for the excellence of the just man and that of the good citizen 
to coincide, for only in such a regime is the bene vivere in ali ifs full- | 
ness the ideal of common life embodied in the constitution, Saint ; 
Thomas makes these theses his, but, with Aristotle, he warns that i 
even in the best city it is nevertheless impossible that all the citizens ‘ 
be equally virtuous, or even simply virtuous; but for the good of the } 
city it suffices that each ane does well what falls to him as a part of 
fies the social whole, Yet even with these exceptions, it is always true 
that only in the best system is it possible for the virtue of the goud 
citizen as such to coincide perfectly with that of the honest man,** 


nm 


f 
} 


tude.5® 

But if the common good depends, chiefly in the order of material 
causality, upon private virtues, private virtues are submitted in turn 
to the common goad as to their final cause: “bonam partis est prapter 
bonum totius,”*® “bonitas cujusiibet partis consideratur in proportione 


i : 
35. Continued 

the distinction hetween the two. The position expased in the last 

work seems to be the one which is truly representaiave of Aristotle's 


34. C1, Pol., fll, 4, passim. What is expounded in the text is the sub- 
stance of Aristotle's thesis developed in this chapter of the Polji- 


thought--and Saint Thomas’ as well--since a little Carlier in the 


Commentary on the Ethics il is announced that this theme will be 
The Ethics speaks rather casually about 


tres. 

35. In Pol., Ml, 3,#1: “Contingit aliguem esse bonum civem, qui tamen 
non habet virtutem secundum quam aliquis est bonus vir; et buc in 
politiis quae sunt praeter optimam potitiam... (...} impossibile est, 
quantumcuma@ue sit bona politia, quod omnes cives sint virtugsi;: 

sed tamen oportel quod unuscuisque faciat opus suum quod ad ; 

| 


treated in lhe Politics. 
what is examined closely in the Politics. 
36. De Reg., I, 14: “Idern oportet esse judicium de fine totius mutfti- 


Meee. 


tudinis et unius.” 
“unusquisgue in aliqua societate vivens est aliqua modo 


Per huac enim modum civitas 


civitatemm pertinet, bene... in aptirna politia oportet quod guilibet 
5 


civis habeat virtutern boni civis. 
erit optima: sed virtutem boni viri, impossibile est quod omnes 


habeant." However, in another place (In Eth., V, 3,4926) Saint 
Thomase writes thus: “Sunt enim quaedam politiae, non rectac, 
secundum quas aliquis potest esse civis bonus, qui non est vir 
bonus; sed secundum optimarn politicam non est aliquis civis 
This text identifies the virtue of 


bonus, qui nan est vir bonus.” 
every citizen with that of the good man in the optimum system; 


ihe text quoted from the Commentary on the Politics maintains 


a7. 2-T3 21). 3: 
pars, ef membrum totius societalis; quicumque erga agit ataquid in 
bonum, vel malum alicujus in socictate existentis, hoc redundat in 
tatam societatem: sicut qui laedit manum, per consequens laedil 


hominem.” 
38. [[-i!, 64, 6: “Vita justorum est conservativa et promotiva boni 
communis, quia ipsi sunt principalior pars multitudinis.” 


39. I-1F, 109, 3. 
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ad suum totum,”* Thus, private virtues are referabie to the common 


good in two ways: either as integral parts of it, ia the measure in 
which each virtue is a good; or as subject to the rule which an end 
common to the virtues imposes upen them, 


Under tlie first aspect, to 


be referable te the common good means to contribute to the constitu- 
ting and increase of the good of the whole society; it might be said that 
virtue then acquires one niore title of justification, naniely, that which 


is derived from its being thus a positive contribution to tie common 
good; (its other titie is the value which it has by itself, in iis sub- 


stance or content as virtue). It is also under this aspect wat the com- ) 


mon good, in its most elevated form, may be considered maleriaily 
(materialiter) equivalent ta the virtues of the good men, in ihe sense 


to the other viewpoint, for virtues to be referable to the common good 


means that the cammon good, as the end of ali virtues, demands the 
acts of ali as something which is owed to it, and adapts to its exigen- 
cies the exercise of the virtuous life. In accordance with ifs essence, 
every virtue orders its act to its proper end; but it does not belong to 
the essence of a virtue to be ordered to an ulterior end.44 This ulter- 
ior ordering of the acts of all the other virtues to the good of society 
is carried out by fegal, or general, justice.4? The goodness of an act 
of virtue does not depend entirely on its species, but also on some- 
thing else which is added to the species as circumstances necessary 
for the rectitude of the act. By reason of what is owed to the good of 
the social whole, general justice may not only demand a certain act of 


40. i-1t, 92, I, ad 3. 
4i. I]-li, 58, 6, ad 4: “qguaelibet virtus secundum propriam rationem 


ordinat actum suum ad proprium finem illius virtutis; quod autem 
ardinetur ad ulteriorem finem, sive semper, sive aliquando, huc 
non habet ex propria ratiane." 

42. JI-lil, 58, 5: “pars id quod est, totius est; unde et quodlibet bonum 
partis est ordinabile in bonum totius. Secundum hoc ergo bonum 
cujuslibet virtutis, sive ordinantis aliquem haminem ad seipsum 
sive ordinantis ipsum ad aliquas alias personas singulares, «st 
referibile ad bonum commune, ad quod ordinatur justitia. Et 
secundum hoc actus omnium virtutum possunt ad justitiam pertin- 
ere, secundum quod ordinat hominern ad bonum commune. Et 
quantum ad hoc justitia dicitur virtus generalis,” 

43. I-If, 18, 3: “plenitude bonitatis ejus factionis} non tota consistil in 


sua specie, sed aliquid additur ex his, quae adveniunt tamquam \ 


accidentia quaedam: et hujusmodi sunt circumstantiae debitae: : 
unde si aliquid desit, quod requiratur ad debitas circumstantias, : 


erit actio mala,” 
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virtue,“ but also indicate the circumstances in which that act should 
te executed, Furthermore, it can also occur that an act which, abs- 
tractly considered according to its kind, is morally excellent ought 
not however to be executed hic et nunc, because, in view of the con- 


crete circumstances, the common good requires otherwise, Contem- 


the particular circumstances in a given situation--in cases of extreme 
disturbance of public life, for instance--decide that it is more accor- 
ding to virtue to cease contemplating and to come to the rescue of 

one’s feliow-beings in their spiritual and temperal needs.** It falls, 
thus, to general justice to so intervene in the very exercise of virtues 
as to demand such exercise, to regulate it, and even to suspend it in 
favor of a different act of more immediate urgency, If the species of 
a virtue and its particular arts are not distinguished the role of gen- 
eral justice and its relation to the commun good cannot be under- 
stood. The expressions which Saint Thomas uses are very explicit re- 
garding this distinction. 

if the acts of all the virtues are the matter or field of application 

of general justice, it follows that general justice has an architectonic 
character, for it embraces the entire domain of doing secundum yvirtu- 
temand determines the how, the when, and the other circumstances of 
fhe virtuous acts, according to a general order or plan and in consid- 
eration of the good of the political community. In an architectonic 
way, general justice exists par excellence in the ruler; but it exists 
aiso in the citizen, although only secondarily, namely, insofar as the 
citizen contributes actively and of his own inclination to the realization 
of this general order, in conforming his conduct ta what the ruler has 
prescribed for the common good,’* In an analogous way, prudence is 
also architectonic in the ruler, since it is his function as such to coun- 
sel, to judge and to rule rightly concerning those means through which 


44, I[-Il, 58, 6: “justitia legalis dicitur esse virtus generalis, inquan- 
tum scilicet ordinat actus aliarum virtutum ad suum finem, quad 
est movere per imperium omnes alias virtutes.” 

45, 1-11, 182, 1 ad 3: “ad opera vitae activae interdum aliquis a con- 
templatiane avocatur propter aliquam necessitatem praesentis 
yilae.” Sent.,lll, 35, 1, 4, sol. 1: “Vita cantemplativa non ordina- 
tur ad aliguid aliud in ipso in quo est; quia vita aeterna non est 
nisi quaedam consurnmatio contemplativae vitae...; unde non restat 
quod ardinetur ad aliud, nisi secundum quod bonum unius hominis 
ordinatur ad bonum multorum, ad quod propinguius se habet vita 
activa quam contemplativa.” 

46. II-(f, 58, 6: “[justitia legalis} est in principe principaliter, et 
quasi architectionice; in subditis autem secundarie, et quasi 


administrative.” 
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Pelatical pru- 


inject, im 
prince.” 


48 
the good of the community under his care is attained 
i cree: in the 


dence exists in the ruler in an outstanding degree 
a lower degree and as an auxiliary to the prudence ol the 
» the pruvicues wich 
dete, asmuch 


PoHtical prudence in its most excellent form, the perur 
rules, the regnativa, is one of the bases for general jv 
as it utters the practical judgment according to which tiie will, the 
seat of justice, moves all the virtues to the common yuu * 

Saint Thomas says that general justice may be had witht virtue 
in common and virtue in common may be had without zesieie! justice, 
for they are not essentially the same: “non est eadeiti ; mi wenera- 
lis cum virtute communi; sed una potest sine alia haberi. “' h does 
not seem that they can in fact be had one without the olher except in 
the lower and initial state of virtuous life, or in regimes witch pur- 
sue an ideal of life which is not the best and most perteci. In such 
cases it may be that the citizens will have the virtue of gencrui justice, 
inasmuch as they accommodate their conduct to the requirements of 
the conrmon good in that particular regime, and yet they may not be 
purely and simply virtuous men. But, on the contrary, if is impos- 
sible that genera] justice and virtue in common do not coexist ia the 
ruler, because the virtue of the prince and that of the good mai are 
one and the same:*° as a ruler, he should possess general! justice in 
its highest degree; but it is only through the aggregate of all the vir- 
tues that he is a good man, In the saine way that good citizen and good 
man are identified at the apex of the city’s life—in the ruler of the 
best regime—so, at that apex and there only do the highest virtue and 
the fullest general justice join and sustain each other mutually. The 
meaning of these two distinctions®! and of their final resolution Lo 
unity at the peak of the comnuunity is that there is among the (otal of 
the virtuous acts and the exigencies of the common good a growing 
assimilation, which reaches the point of absolute identification in the 
one who presides over the best of the politias, In the just man, 


47. 1-11, 47, 10: “prudentia non snium se habet ad bonum privatum 
unius heiminis} sed etiam ad bonum commune multitudinis.” [brd., 
50, 2, ad 2: “Eadem agenda considerantur quidern a rege secun- 
dum universaliorem rationem quam considerentur a subdita, yal 
obedil...Et ideo regnativa comparatur ad hance politicam, de qua 

ne 4 


Joguimur Sicut ars architectonica ad eam, quae manu operatur 
sic se habet prudentia politica ad Justitjiarn 


48. JI-I], 47, 1G ad I: “sic 
Jegalem, sicuh sc habet prudentia simphiciter dicta ad virtutem 
moralen.”™ 

49, 1I-J1, 58, 6, Sed contra. 

SG. In Pol., IH, “3, #4: “Virtus boni viri est quae est virtus boni princi- 


pis.” 
. These two distinctions are: between the “bonus civis” and the 
“bonus vir,” and between virtue in common and general justice, 


eee. 
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elect, 


cas Nees 


wae 


yirtue tends, upon becoming more 6G CO ute Ladi NRE 
with the requirements of the caiusmen good, ag inetis.aied try 
aljustice, A€ the same lime, the crtizen whose virtue hes cota ta 
coincide with the virtue of the good nian, beromes wortiy ta mmeern 
and preside over the others, 

And there is evidence more cogent that reaeral jusiice cannot in 
fact be possessed without the other virtues, nor Ue vires ethos 
genera] justice, at least beyond a certain degrac of perteriiog in U 
virtuous life. For the effect of law is, according ta Saint Thoinas, ie 
cause men to be geod; bui law contains precissiy the precepts of gen- 


eral justice. The actions preseribed by penerss, or legai, justine re- 
i s culled general when it or- 


suit therefore in virtuous life. Justice is culled general whe 

ders the acts of all the virtues te the commen coud, and cunce order 
ing ta the common good belongs to luw, gcueral justice may be also 
called legal,*? because through it man conforms with the Jaw which 


orders hig acts to such an end. 
Thus, the theme of law appears in clase rewation wilh the common 
i ay par 


good and general justice, As noted above, the effect of the law is to 
cause men to he good. This is Saint Thomas’ reasoning: the law is g 
judgment of the ruier’s practical reason, and the virtue of the subject 
. And as laws are given 
ice. 


or cifizen consists in obeying that judgment 
ta be aveyed, it foliows that it is a property of the law to induce those 
aing em, namely, 


+ 
subject to it, to exercise that virtue which pertains to them, namely 
to obey the law. And virtue being by definition that which catises the 
one possessing it to be good, the effect of aw will be tu make good 
those subject to it. (That goodness, however, can be an authentic 
goodness, or it can be merely the habit of adjusting oneself to a law 
which has for end, not the common good such as natural and divine 
laws call for, but the mere profit or pleasure of the legislator, or 
even what conflicts with God’s law; a man can thus he called a goad 
thief, inasmuch as he observes the rules of his trade. It can also 
happen that the law in question is not the one of the best or re- 
gimes, but rather, for example, the law of the “status popularis.” In 
such cases, the law ae does not cause men to be eae simpli- 
But when the 


52. II-Ii, 58, 5: “actus orrmium virtutum possunt ad justitiam pertin- 
ere, secundum qued ordinat hominem ad bonum commune; et 
quantum ad hoc justitia diciltur virtus generalis; ct quia ad legerm 

vinde est, quod talis 


pertinet ordinare in bonum commune, . 
justitia, praedicto modo generalis, dicitur Justitia legalis; quia 


scilicel per cam homo soncerdat legi ordinanli wetus v1 omnia 


virtutum in bonum commune. 

§3. I-ll, 92, 2: “lex nihil aliud est, quam dictarnen rationis in praesi- 
dente, quo subditi gubernantur. iti vin 5 
est, ut bene subdatur ej, a guo gubernatur 


Gujuslibet autem subditi virtus 
Et per hune madum 
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50 
effect of the law is to produce virtue in men sSimpliciter - that is, in 


accordance with the precepts of natural and divine iaws ~ it is pre- 
cisely thea that the end which the law proposes is at the sume time 
the common good ia its highest genuine farm - although with the re- 
striction, already mentioned, that perfect virtue in those who govern 
and the mere obedience of citizens to the mandates suffice far the 


good of the community, 

It has been said*4 that Saint Thomas has developed two theses on 
the end of law - that law is for the common good,** thai law is for the 
happiness of the individual person - that these theses are in conflict, 
and that Saint Thomas either did not find or did not expound the form- 
ula of their reconciliation. But this is not a question of the end of the 
law, but rather a question of the two different aspects under which 
the law’s end may be considered; and these aspects are perfectly 
compatible with each other, Furthermore, the ambivalent character 
of the end of the law shows that the common good in the min«d of Saint 
Thomas is a condition and at the same time a result of the happiness 


53, Continued 

virtus cujuslibet subjecti est, ut bene subjiciatur principanti, ut 
Philosophus dicit in I. Polit. Ad hec autem ordinatur unaquaeque 
lex, ut obediatur ei a subditis; unde manifestum est, quod hoc sit 
proprium legis, inducere subjectes ad propriam ipsorum virtu- 
tem. Cum igitur virtus sit,‘quae facit bonum habentem,’ sequitur 
quod proprius effectus legis sit bonos facere eos, quibus datur, 
vel simpliciter, vel secundum quid. Si enim intentio ferentis 
Jegem tendat in verum bonutn, quod est bonum commune secun- 


dum justitiam divinam regulatum, sequitur quod per legern ham- 
Si vero intentio legislateris feratur 


ines fiant boni simpliciter. 
ad id, quod non est bonum simpliciter, sed utile, vel delectabile 


sibi, vel repugnans justitiae divinae; tunc lex non bonas facit 
homines simpliciter, sed secundurn quid, scilicet in ordine ad 
Sic autem bonum invenitur etiam in per se malis; 


tale regimen. 
Sicut aliguis dicitur bonus latro, quia operatur accomode ad 


finer." 

54. In the Bulletin de Théologie Ancienne et Médidévale, II, #418, 
(1933-38), Dom OG. Cottin, O.S.B., writes thus: “Quand, dans fa- 
dae, q. 99, a. 2, & Thomas se demande utrum lex ordinetur sem- 

per ad bonum cornmune, on voit clairement dans sa réponse se 

juxtaposer les deux solutions: lune individualiste (la loi est faite 
pour acheminer l'homme 4 sa fin derniere, Ia béatitude person- 
nelle, sifermementétablie au début de la fa-Zae), l'autre sociale 


{f fant se demander jusqu‘d quel 


{la partie est faite pour le tout). 
point la synthése a été faite par S. Thomas et done si, dans sa 
pensde, la premiére solution est subordonée 4 la seconde.” 

55. I-11, 90, 4: “[lex] nihil est aliud, quam quaedam ratianis ordinatio 
ad bonum commune, ab eo, qui curam communitatis habet, promul- 


gata.” 


St 
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which those persons who participate in the common ;ood aitain by liv- 
ing virtuousiy, The question is rather whether Saint Thomas really 
beHeved that the two viewpoints differed sa much as to require a 
formula of conciliation. It does not seem that he did. Still, the diffi- 
culty which this dualism might involve was remaved in advance when 
Saint Thomas says that the law’s effects are to cause men to be good. 
One of the objections in that ariicle states: that the law is piven with 
respect to the common good; but there are some who, behaving fitly 
in that which pertains to the common good, conduct themselves badly 
in matters of thetr awn private good; consequently, it does not belong 
to the law to make men good,** Saint Thomas answers that, on the 
one hand, the goodness of each compenent element is considered in 
relation to its whole, so that for the part to be really good it must be 
measured by the good of the whale; but the whole, on the other hard, 
cannot exist properly except through parts proportionate to it, Again 
he answers that in a community in which either the whole citizenry, 
or at least those who rule, are not virtuous, there cannot be 4 cam- 
mon goad,5? There is, therefore, as observed aboye, an interdepen- 
dence between the whole and its parts, between the common food and 
the virtues of the citizens, In this interrelation, however, the charac- 
ter of the dependence is not the same for each term, The good of the 
whole depends on the geod of the parts in a way similar to the way in 
which a body depends, for its being, on its integral parts, On the 
other hand, the perfection, in each concrete case, of the virtuous ac- 
tivity of each citizen comes from the accommodation of his conduct 
to the prescriptions of the law for the common good. The specific 
distinction between the common good and the individual good (here 
understood as the life of virtue) is not made principally on the ground 
of the matter which causes the common goad to be good, That matter 
is, so to speak, virtuous matter for both kinds of good, and thus in 
that matter a high individval virtue and the common good par 


56. I~I}, 92, I, obj, 3: “Lex ordinatur ad bonurn commnune.,.; sed 
quidam bene st habent in his, quae ad commune pertinet, qui ta- 
men in propriis non bene se habent; non ergo ad legem pertinet, 
quod faciat homines tonos.” 

Ibid.,ad 3: “bonitas cujuslibet partis consideratur in propertione 
ad suum totum; ...cum igitur quilibet homo sit pars cjvitatis, irn- 
possibile est, quod aliquis homo sit bonus, nisi sit bene propor- 
tionatus bono Carmmuni! nec totum potest hene existere, nisi ex 
partibus sibt proportionatis; unde impussibile est, quad bonum 


By, 


commune civitatia bene se habeat, nisi cives sint virtuasi, ad 
Sufficit autem quantum ad 


minus illi, quibus convenit principari. 
bonurn comrmmunitatis, quod alii intantum sint virtuosi, quod prin- 


cipum mandatis obediant." 
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excellence come to cuincide. Society and the fadividua! are rather ta 


existence of the individual and aj? that relates mpre ov less directly 
In this order there can be, and often sre, cases of 


to this existence. 
sharp opposition between the social good and the indiv:dpai's own 
good, Society may demand for its own good ihe sacrifice of individual 
comfort, health and even life, or the abandonment or the lisnitatiun of 
the means leading to these goods. But there is passtute to individual 
virtue, no private moral perfection, which is against or al the expense 
of the common good, It is only in this order in which there is opposi- 
tion possible between social and iadividual good that it ts necessary to 
concede that the relationship between society and the individual is dif- 
ficult to define in the thought of Saint Thomas. But in the sense in 
which the good of society is life in common secundun) virlutem, the 
fact that the law is given with reference to the commion #oud, and the 
fact that its effects are to cause individual men to be gvod, are only 


two aspects of the same reality, the virtuous life of the city.” 


Hence the accentuated moral character which Saint Thuinas as- 
it is proper to this law to prescribe the 


signs to human positive law. 

acts of all virtues, precisely because there is no virtue ail or some 
of whose acts are not referable either directly or indirectly io the 
common good,*? It also pertains to human law to punish vice, This 
law does not prohibit all vices; but this restriction does not contra- 
vene the condition of morality as the very matter of human iaw, In 
fact, the very article which states that not ail vices are prohibited by 
human law itself makes manifest the moral character of hunian law, 
in the consideration that what it punishes ts designated as vice, which 
is contrary to yirtue. The object and the effect of the law remain un- 
failingly the moral health of the community, except that it is not pos- 
sible, because of the weakness of many men and their moral imper- 
fection, to impose on them the arduous task of realizing, in its en- 
tirety and in its highest degrees of perfection, the whole content of 


$8. In Pal., Hl, 7, @0; “quicumgue curant de bona legislatione con- 
Siderant de virtute et malitia, ut malitiam repellant a civibus et 
faciant eos virtuoses: hoc enim intendit bonus legislator: quare 
manifestum est quod bona et vera civitas et non secundum ser- 

ronem tantum, debet esse sollicita de virtute, ut faciat cives 


virtuosos.“ 
59. J-U, 96, 3: “Omnia objecta virtutum referri possunt vel ad bonum 
privatum alicujus personae, vel ad bonum cammune multitudinis... 
et ideo nulla virtus 


Lex auter.,..ordinatur ad bonum commune, 
est de cujus actibus lex praecipere non passit. Non tamen de 


omnibus actibus ormnium virtuturn lex hurnana praécipit, sed solum 
de illis qui ordinabiles sunt ad banurm commune, vel immediate, 


».-vel mediate.” 
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footie Oo hielo 


fandls act aii 


! 

"moral law, Some less grave vires, 
ted by human law, which prohibits oniy the vier: wrich are & 
jous and those which, if left unrestrained, Could eaanney bt sry Oa - 
istence of Society. Therefore, human taw must trv is wiciuee bien Ie 
virtue, not ina single stroke -- “suite” -- hut weacualiy.% 

| A careful consideration of ihese xt: eovintes witiell 
must be prohibited because they endanger the very oxistenee of sus 
ciety, gives rise to this problem: whether in relation to Uhe wormed 

} good, virtue must be cultivated for itself, for its autonomous edhical 
yalue, or whether it must rather be cultivated far the legitimate ad- 

vantages or benefits, of any kind whatsoever, which Cie prmetice of 

virtue produces for society. Is justice necessary for the comuuon 

good by reason of the worth of the jusi man as such, namely, as Lhe 

culmination of a human excellence: or is it necessary because where 
there are just men no one wilt suffer harm by honucide, theft, vic., 

} and so social life will be enabled to subsist? Of the virties of truth 
and friendship Saint Thomas says that they contrijute necessary con- 

ditions for the conservation of human society: men cogld met tive to- 

gether unless they believed in one another; nor can any man Jive with 
out @ minimum at least of that delectation, which the virtue of frrend- 
ae uf Heing 


alemenis rogkrdt 


ship obtains.°? There are accordingly on one side the virk 


trathful and that of offering friendship; on the other side, there is the 
benefit which is derived for others and for society from truthful con- 


? 
duct or from a person’s friendliness. It is thus also that an act of 


i 
f 


' 
60. I-11, 96, 2: *“oporlet quod leges imponantur homunibus secundum 
snan enim idern est possibile er qua non 
emulta sunt permittenda hom- 


| 
! eorum condilionem: .. 
} habet habiturm vittutis, et virtuoso; 
! inibus non perfectis virtute, quae non essent toleranda in hamini- 
| Lex autem hurnane ponitur muititudini hominurm, in 
Et ideo lege 


bus virtuosis. 
qua major pars est hominurn non perfectorum virtute, 


: humana non prohibentur omnia vitia, a quibus virtuosi abstinent, 

i sed solum graviora, a quibus possibile est majorem pariem mulli- 
tudinis abstinere, et praecipue quae sunt in nocumentura aliorum, 
Sine quorurn prohibitions societas humana conservari non posset; 
sicut probibentur lege humana homicaidia et furta et hujusmodi.” 

: 6l. Ipid., ad 2; “lex humana intendit homines inducere ad virtutern, 
“hon subite, sed gradatim: et ideo non statitn multitudini imperfec- 

torum immponit ea quae sunt jarnm virtuosorum, ut scilicel ab Omni- 


bus malis abstineant.” 

I[-Il, 169, 3, ad}: “non possent homines ad invicerm convivere, nisi 

sibi invicem crederent, tarmquam sibi invicer) veritatem manifes- 
I[-it, 114, 2, ad 1; “sicut non posset home vivere in 


tantibus.”™ 
socielate sine veritate ita nec sine delectatione; quia, sicut Philo- 
sophus dicit in 8. Ethic. [cap, 5}, *nullus potest per diem morari 


cum tristi, nec cum non delectabili.’ * 


i 
wa 
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filial piety is a goad for the son inasmuch as it is yirtucus; put the 
good which results for the parent from that act is the succor of his 
needs, bodily or otherwise. In general, it is possible to distinguish 
two aspects of goodness in any virtue, according as one considers the 
ethical value of the act of virtue, or the external work by means of 
which it is carried out and which redounds to the benefit vf others, 
The act in itself is a moral good in the strictest sense of the word; 
its goodness proceeds from the effective adequation vf the will to the 
right precepts of practical reason; and the habitus from which that 
act proceeds makes him who executes it pes ad ged: a the 


a good which does not consist formally in the very act of virtue, and 
consists even less in the inner willingness of the will to accord with 
the recia ratio agibilium; it consists, rather, precisely in the profit 
which is derived by another -- a single individual, or many, or the 
entire society -- from the execution of such act. Social living re- 
quires such goods, Since man is social by nature, each individual 
owes to the rest a conduct which produces those conditions withaut 
which human society would be unable to endure.“ Those conditions 
can come from the specific act of any virtue whatsoever; acts of for- 
titude, temperance, etc., may be necessary for producing them ina 
society, and for this reason these acts may even become due in jus- 
tice and demanded by society. There are some virtues which are nec- 
essarily destined by their nature to produce for others the kind of 
good without which social life could not be. These are the virtues 
whose specific act implies a relation ad alterum, such as justice,“ 


principality, and those virtues connected with if.© Justice is the fan- 
The conservation of life and property 


damental virtue in this respect, 
and, with it, the maintenance of at least a minimum of social living 
together, results from abstaining from vices like homicide, theft, etc., 
which are among the most serious of those contrary to justice.* 

Two remarks must be made here. In the first place, the radical 
justification of the virtues is not, in the eyes of Saint Thomas, found- 
ed upon the aspect of the profitable returns which society may derive 
from them; there would be in this view a sort of social utilitarianism 
which is completely foreign to his thought, Virtues are warthy for 


quia homo est animal sociale, naturaliter unus 
é . 


63. I-H, 109, 3, ad 1: * 
homo debet alteri id, sine quo societas humana servari non posset 
64. I-l, 58, 2, Sed contra; “justitia est solum circa ea quae sunt ad 
alterum.” 
65. These are the so-called social virtues, 
66. T-II, 96, 2: “lege humana non prohibentur omnia vitia,...sed solum 
gtaviora,...et praecipue quae sunt in nocumentum aliorum,...si- 


Cf, it-li, 80, art. un. 


cut,..homicidia et furta et hujusmodi. 


eee = 


shat they are in themseives; they have sufficient justification in tire 
fact that they are habitus which make well duing possible, In the sec- 
ond place, the fact that there is a distinction between an act of virtue 
and the external work which it may produce does aot prevent ihein 
from being in a close union, according to which the inner willingness 
is prolonged normally in the external work and in its good resuit ad 
alterum; and this external work is more meritorious insofar ag the 
Wil from which it proceeds is more prampt.s? Consequently, as has 
already been stated above, the life of the just is preservative of the 
common good, because their virtue abounds in those external works 
which are necessary for any life in common, 

Neyertheless the difference between those two aspects exists, and 
itappears in a particularly notable manner in what Saint Thomas says 


about the way in which that act of justice which is the matter of a iegal 
It suffices, he says, for the purpose of human 


precept is carried out. 

law that the act be executed according to what is prescribed by law 
asd, provided that the act is executed, it does not matter if it does not 
come fram the habitus of justice; it may arise, for instance, from fear 
of the penalty.®* The law impuses the fulfilling of certain external 

acts which are judged necessary for the good of society; if these acts 
are not carried out by the impulse of virtue, or at least through obe- 
dience to law, they will be fulfilled then under the sanction attached to 


ote 


the precept. 
From these analyses it can be inferred that for Saint Thomas, the 
expression “common good” of civil saciety embraces goods of very 
varied natures. Thus, although it means par excellence the good life 
of the community according to virtue, it nevertheless surpasses the 
limits of this meaning and includes, in addition, those goods which are 
in any way related to that supreme end as lower ends subjected to it, 
or as means intended for its fulfillment; and also those which, like 
specifying objects, confront the activity in which happiness consists. 
Should the concept “cammon good” be so extended, in accordance with 
the usage of Saint Thomas, as to include all those goods which in any 
way may be shared, enjayed or owned by many, then the natures of 
the goods thus included wiil vary, first, according as they are the ob- 
jects of the good life, i.e., the objects of wisdom, knowledge, virtue; 


unicuique é¢st laboriosum et difficile quod non 
* 


67. I-11, 114, 4 ad 2: * _ 
prompta voluntate facit; et talis labor diminuit meritum 
1-H, 100, 9: “iilud directe cadit sub praecceplo legis ad quod lex 
cogit. Coactio autem legis est per metum poenae, ut dicitur X 
Eth.; nam illud proprie cadit sub praecepto legis, pro quo poena 
modus faciendi actum justitiae, qui 


lepis infligitur." Ibid., ad 1: 
cadit sub praecepto, est ut fiat aliquid secundum ordinem juris, 


68. 


non autem quod fiat ex habitu justitiae 


re ee ee 
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or second, according as the goods are embodied in the organization of 
society, in which case they refer to the structure and func tioning of 
the social whole, its institutions, etc.; or third, accortiing as they be- 
long to the living matter, so to speak, which provides tne material 
cause of saciety, and then the goods will be all those which are re- 
Jated in some way to the biological existence and conseryst:on of the 
individual; or finally, according as the goods are incorjarated in 
things as useful possessions, and such goods are riche:, vic. Although 
they belong to such diverse categories, they are nevertheless not jux- 
taposed at random but, on the contrary, are organized ant related ta 
one another in an order at whose apex is the operation renulated by 
virtue, that is, happiness--insofar as happiness can in fac! be reached 
in temporal life. This crowning good, happiness, so imposes its rule 
and measure on all the leveis of that hierarchical order, thal what- 
ever is done at the expense of the rule of virtue can never be pood, 
but is, rather, an evil for the entire community. 

In order to determine the order of the uther goods in tne hterarchy, 
it is well to follow the method suggested by a statement of Saint 
Thomas in the De Regimine Principum, namely, that two things are 
required for the individual’s happiness: the main thing is activity ac- 
cording to virtue; the other, secondary and instrumental, is a suf- 
ficient supply of corporeal possessions, A similar classificalion, 
continues Saint Thomas, is found to be true in society; but whereas 
man is endowed by nature with the unity which enables him lo act, so- 
ciety, on the contrary, must first acquire this unity. This dislinc- 
tion, based on the nature of the social being, whose unity is a unity 
per ordinationem, is the key to the discovery of a complete order of 
goods which belong to the social organization itself, and which are ta 
be carried out only in the social being as such, Since they are essen- 
tial to the full living together of a society, and indeed to its very exis- 
tence, these goods are higher than those above-mentianed which are 
embodied in things, as well as higher than those belonging to the 
body--“vita et sanitas corporis.”7° Naw, the goods related to, or in- 
herent in, the social structure are subordinated, in turn, to the su- 

preme end of the political community ,7! 

69. De Reg., 1, 15: “Ad bonam unius hominis vitam duo requiruntur: 
bnum principale, quod est operatio secundumévirtutem {virtus enim 
est qua bene vivitur); aliund vero secundarium et quasi instrumen- 


tale, scilicet corporaliurn bonorum sufficientia, quorum usus est 
Ipsa tamen hominis unitas per nat- 


necessarius ad actum virtutis. 
uram causalur, multitudinis auterm unitas, quac pax dicitur, per 


regentis industriam est procuranda.” 


70. [bid., I, 14. 
71. In Pol., 10, 7, #14; “finis propter quem instituta est civitas bene 


Ordinata, est secundum virtutem perfectam vivere vel operari, et 


non ipsum convivere." 


pet 


acting is nothing other than its peace, This unily, weve var, canadd 
reached simply by any means whatsoever, bui only acrording lo fis. 
tice, which is an indispensable foundation for the guod ar: 
the city, Finally, the social being ttself is the fleid in which lie yay 
tues related to justice--piely, wvecicuen, liberally, veracity, and 
above all friendliness--spread themseives and Jructify ia works fui 
alterum which are perfective of tae common livin. 

Peace, which is the unity of the community, is the main food uf 
society; 7? it is a condition most necessary for ils existence, preser- 
vation and good acting, Without the unity which is peace, the usefuj- 
ness of social life disappears and the community becomes a weighty 
burden for itself.74 Unlike the unily of cach individual man, which is 
aunity bestowed and preserved by nature, the unity of society, al- 
though it is natural in that the existence of society is derived from 
human nature, ts at the same time a work of will and has continually 
to be constituted and conquered by the political prudence of the ruler 


and the civic virtue of the ruled. 
that the ruler should strive to promole peace, and even states thal 
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cantare N 


That unity which society must reach a5 a Lrereqaisite far 


Aare al 


Saint Thomes insists repeatedly 


this should be his main purpose,"* And this assertion is in agreement 


with the preeminent function he assigns in the social life to the unity 
which is peace: just as a man needs the unity of ail his parts in order 
to act, so it is only when united by the link of peace that the multitude 
can be conducted to the virtuous operation which is happiness,”® 

The concept of peace embraces both the concept of concord, which 
is the union of diverse wills in a common consent, and, as an indispen- 
sable element, the concept of the interior unification of the various 


" 


72. De Reg., l, 15: “Multitudinis unitas.,.pax dicaitur." 
73. Ibid., 1, S$: “Bonum pacis est praecipyum in mullitudine sociali.” 
74, Ibid., I, 2: “Bonum et salus consociatae multitudinis est, ut ejus 
‘unilas conservetur, quae dicilur pax, qua remota socialis vitae 
perit utilitas, quinimmo multitude dissentiens sibi ipsi sit oner- 
osa.” Ibid,, 1, 15; “Sicut horno nihil bene agere potest nisi prae - 
supposita Suarurn partium unitate, ita horninum multitudo pacis 
unitate carens, dum impugnat se ipsam, impeditur a bene agendo.”™ 
75, Ibid., {, 15: “Multitudinis unitas, quae pax dicitur, per regeniis 
industriam est procuranda.” I[bid., i, 2: “Hoc igitur est ad quod 
maxime rector multiludinis intendere debel, ut pacis anilatemm 


procuret.” 
76, Kbid., I, 15: “ad bonarn vitam multijtudinis instituendam tria requir - 


unlur. Primo quidem, ut multitudo in unitate pacis constituatur. 
Secunde, ut multitudo vinculo pacis unita dirigatur ad bene agendum 
. Tertio vero réquiritur, ut per regentis industriam necessarioram 
ad bene vivendum adsit sufficiens copia." 
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appetites within each one of those who are in concord,’? These are 
really two inseparable aspects of one and the same peace, for the 
deeper the peace of the minds is--that is to say, the more ordered 
the appetites under the influence of virtue--the deeper also and stead- 
ier the social peace will be. And insofar as the law succeeds in 
causing the city to be virtuous, there will be an adherence and con- 
sent of all to the common ends as well as an orderly unification ac~ 
cording to those ends of the appetites of each individual. In this 
sense, peace proves ta be not only a condition required far the pood 
life of society but also its fruit and result, Saint Thomas says that 
peace is not a virtue but 2 fruit of virtue: “ponitur |paxj inter fructus, 
inquantum est guoddam finale bonum, spiritualem dulcedinem hab- 
ens,”"4 As a fruit, peace is the enjoyment of the virtuous fife of the 
city. But because peace has a character of unifying the muttitude, at 
least a minimum of peace is a necessary condition for that virtuous 
life, Aside from this, the unity which Saint Thomas exalts in his De 
Regimine is not the one required for the mere ontologicad existence 
of a community --that is to say, the formal consensus, no nratter how 
tacit, to simply establish a community of life with a view to a mtint- 
mum of ends--but something more; it is an advanced stage in the vol- 
untary unification of all the individuais with all their tendencies and 
appetites, under the attraction of the supreme common ends. Even 
so, unity does not formally constitute the happy life of the muititude, 
but is rather a condition necessary for reaching it. 

Social peace, on the other hand, cannot be established by neglec- 
ting the requirements of justice. As a good intended to be consub- 
stantial, as it were, with the social organism, justice is not primarily 
the virtuous habitus which moves the individual “to give ta everyone 
what is his own,” but it is rather the actual shaping of the social mat- 
ter in accordance with the rules derived from the object of the virtue 
of justice, the jus, the res justa.”? These rules are the laws issued 
by the ruler for the common good, and the collection of these iaws in 
a body constitutes the positive law of a society. The special subject 
matter of particular justice, namely, the external acts and things of 
77, U-U, 29, 1: *concordia proprie sumpta est ad alterum: inquanium 

scilicet diversorum cordium voluntates simul in unum consensum 

conveniunt, Contingit autem unius hominis cor tendere in diversa, 
+..non enim homo habet pacatum cor quandiu nor habet id guod vult; 
etsi habeat aliquid quod vuli, tamen adhuc restat ej aliquid volen- 


Haec' autem unio non est de 


dum, quod simul habere non patest. 
ratione concordiae; unde concordia importat unionem appetituum 


diversorum appetentium: pax autem, supra hance unionem, im- 
portat etiam appetituum unius appetentis unionem.” 

78. t-il, 29, 4 ad 1. 

79. U-U, $7, 1: “jus est objectum justitiae.” fbid., ad 1; *hoc namen 
jus primo impositum est ad significandum ipsam rem justam." 


ee 


w= ee. 
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which men make use to conimunicate with one another, 
otly object of the law: there are also the acts of virtue which ihe leg~ 
islator considers necessary for the common happiness. Phen the law 
both prescribes those acts as falling under the formal aspect of what 
is due and also provides the way fo enjoin them, ‘The behavior thus 

prescribed and required by the iaw may be considered, 
the minimum of ethical behavior necessary for the maintenance of 


ina sense, as 


social life. This consideration of an eihical minimu; which the law 
imposes is manifest in Saint Thomas’ statement, above quoted, that 
law prohibits the most serious vices, such as homicide, robbery, eic., 
from which not only the most virtuous nien but also the large major- 
ity of the multitude are able to abstain."! On the ather hand, the be- 
havior required by justice appears always under the character of that 
which is due to another: and in this way justice in a fundamental way 
makes possible social organization, on the basis of what must be rec- 
ognized and guaranteed as belonging to every one and tu the commun- 


ity, 
Justice, and especially legal justice, is ordered to the yirluous life 
of the city because justice is contained and stated in the objective or- 
der of the legal injunctions, and life according to virtue is the effect 
of the law. But justice is in itself a common gvod also: Saint Thomas 
writes that the judge has under his care that common good which is 
justice.*? Among the things which law prescribes, some are related 
directly and immediately to the common good in its highest aspect; 
others, only indirectly and mediately, such as happens when there is 
a question of preserving the common good of justice and peace.™! In 
all these cases the expression common good is applied to justice ina } 


80. ti~II, 58, 8: “possunt per rationem rectificari.,,exteriaores ac- 
tiones, et res exteriores, quae in usum hominis veniunt; ...per @x- 
teriores actiones, ef per exterinres res, quibus sibi invicemm hom- 
ines communicare possunt, altenditur ardinalio unius hominis ad 
alterum; ...et ideo cum justitia ordinetur ad alterum,...|est] circa 
exteriores actiones, et res, sccundum quamdam rationem objecti 
specialem; prout scilicet secundum eas unus homo alteri coordina- 


tur.” 

81. See note 40, page 53. 

62. T-II, 19, 10: "judex babel curam boni communis, quod vst justilia.” 

83. I-11, 96, 3: “non de omnibus actibus ormmium virtuturm lex humana 
praecipit, sed solum de illis, qui ordinabiles gunt ad bonurn com- 
mune: vel immediate, sicut cum aligua directe propter bonum com-~- 
mune fiunt: vel mediate, sicut cum aliqua ordinantur a legislatore 
pe rtinentia ad bonarn disciplinam, per quam cives informantur, ut 


commune bonurn justitiae, et pacis conservent.” 


8S. il-f!, 23, f: 
amor qui est cum benevolentia; quando scilicet sic amamus ali- 
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sense which is surely authentic, but yet different firs: 
cording to which the comnion good is synonymous will: 
happiness of the multitude. Justice is an authentic ev ia 
cause inasmuch as it is realized within a society, 6 consis 
good sacial organization on the basis of what is due te cach part andto 
the whole, and such 4 social condition is a good fur wil sie members 
of that society, Justice in this way proves to be an ¢leient of the all- 
embracing conumon good of soctety; and it is such an ileiment, bort in 
its character as an upright external operation of the iii:viriuais and, 
nmainty and formally, when it insures to the comununity 4 certain aam- 
ber of moral conditions without which the cammunity ecpid not sur- 
vive. This interpretation agrees with Saint Thomas’ tea: titne that the 
intention of the legislator is directed first and primmarity (1 the con- 
mon good ard secondly tu the order of justice and virtuc. by nieans of 
which the common happiness is achieved,*“ 

In speaking of peace and justice, one cannot fail to mention friend- 
ship. Whereas justice is essential as 4 foundation for any right so- 
cial structure, and is measured in accordance with the thines by 
means of which persons are related, friendship manifests jiself 
rather in the mutual benevolence which normally arises an.ony those 
who are united under any form of grouping or any Comtmon possession 
(*‘cammunicatio”’).°° As a sentiment of this kind, friendshy: facilitates 
the cohesion of all who are in the group. To each type of communi- 
catio, from the most simple to the largest and most comprehensive, 
which is civil soviety, there corresponds a different sort of friendship. 


8a, I-IJ, 100, 8: “intentia legislatoris cujuslibet ordinatur prime qui- 
dem et principaliter ad bonum commune; secundo autem) ad ordir- 


om justitiae, cf virtutis, secundum quem bonum cormroune cunser- 
Of. 1-1], 100, 9 ad 2: “imteetio 


vatur, ef ad ipsum pervenitur." 
jegtsiatoris est de duobus: de uno quidem, ad guod intendit pes 


pracceptt legis inducere: et boc est virtus; aliud autem est, de 
quo intendit praeceptum ferre: et hoe est, quod ducil, vel disponit 
ad virtutem, scilicet actus virtutis; non enim idem est fims 
praccepli, et id de quo praeceptum datur; sicuft neque in aliis re- 
bus ider est finis, ef quad est ad finem.” - The inclusion of virtue 
with justice in this passage means that virtue can be a subject 
matter for the law, and in such a case it becomes an object of 
legal justice, The “arder of justice and virtue” is then the same 


as thi total content of the positive Jaw. 
“non quilibet amor habet rationem amicitiae, sed 


quern ut ef bonum velirnus... Sed nec benevolentia sufficit ad 


vationem amucitiae, sed requiritur yuaedam mutua amatio, quia 
Talis autem miutua benevolentia tundu+ 


anvicus est amica aimicus. 
(ur super aliqua comroaunivatione.” 


} 
| For instance, the friendship whith unites fellaw-suluine 


i 
| 
i 


| 
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vodh aeffre vers. 


g 


from the one which links the raembers of a farmbly, aad this formuct 
ship differs, in turn, from the frieandsliiy which uniles tre \ 

10 vovta, for Arigtatlel proves ta be, in its 
dual character as an interrelation of individuals apd as the -pecial 
feeling of friendliness which unites lher in the wroup, a specie anc 


more or less complex unit both of the scructure and of the funetinn- 
Vip IS a tadaiescition 


Vins es 


ing of the social organism. In genera), friend 
of the natural sociability (“omnis hemo satueaiier oni her 
amicus”)*? by means of which mea constilule thetr comenunsiive: bat 
itis also a conscientious and vesuntary cullivarion ef this diuiman ten- 
dency, Considered in this latter sense, frtcndship is a virtue, and its 
acts are owed to the other persaus on acetunal of the tlelighé which it 
affords and which is necessary for jnan's life. This why friend- 
ship, with the affection it generates, cumpietes and perfects iu 
sense the work perforined by strict pistice. But whereas friendship 
is essentially personal, justice is impersanit by aature, singe vi de 
pends on certain proportions amon ihings and makes av acceptance 
af persons,®* Finally, it can be said af friendship, as af peace, i)at 
it is rather the result of virtue than itseif a virtue,7° 

On a level lower than thal of intersocial relations --justice, peace, 
friendship, etc.-- and subordinated to therm are the things required in 
the third place, according to the De Regimine, fur the good living of 


$6. In Eth., VIET, 9, #1662: “ostendit [Philosuphus] diversilatem ami- 
citiarum secundurn diversitatern communicationis. Videmus enim 
quod fratribus et personis ita conjunctis sunk omnia comomunia, 
puta damus, mensa ct alia hujusrnadi, Akiis autem amicis sunt 

Et guibusdam plurca et quibusdam pauciora,” 


quatdam discreta. 
Cf. Eth,, Vili, 9, 1159 b 27. 

87. -Ii, 114, 1, ad 2. 

88. (1-H, 114, 2, ad i: “sicut non posset homo vivere in socivlate sine 
verifale, ita nec sine delectatione.” 
Jacques Maritain, The Person and the Cormmon Good: “society... 


However, the reJatians which 


89. 
cannat subsist withaul,..civil amily, which is the animating Jorra of 


society and essentially personal, 
nake up the structure of society concern, as such, only justice, 


r 
which is essentially impersonal because it is measured on things, 


and does nat make acueptance of persons, 
“potest dici, quad farmicitia] non est virtus per 


90. H-IJ, 23, 3, ad 1: 
se ab aliis dist?ncta: non enim habet ratianem laudabilis, et ban- 


esti, nisi ex objecto, secundum scilicet quod fundatur super hones- 


fatern virtuturo...unde amicitia virtuosa mapis est aliquid con~ 


gsequens ad virtutern, quam sil virtus,”™ 


i 
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the multitude.7! A certain amount of “corporeai gords” is necessary 
for virtuous activity, both for the decorum of happy life and as instro- 
ments which virtue utilizes for doing good.3? These goods occupy the 
lowest level of all those comprehended in the expression “common 
good,” and this expression fits them least properly. ‘they form an 
order of purely instrumental goods, the order of weatih, that is, of 
those things ‘exterior to man, the use of which is necessury ar fav- 
orable tothe support and expansion of human life.’** In the order 
of nature, the instrumental goods are inferior to man and were made 
for him, ‘infra hominem, et propter hominem facta,""* ‘They might 
rather be called common utilities. They are common in the sense 
that an entire society needs them, and can consequently give laws for 
their use, employment, distribution and enjoyment by cach and every 
one of the citizens, in accordance with justice and with a view always 
to the highest ends on which the common good depends. 

It must now be asked which of the three leveis in which the total 
content of civil society’s common good is organized--namely, the 
leyel of happy activity, that of social structure and functioning, oT 
that of the instruments favorable to human life~-corresponds strictly 
to the immanent good as discussed in the first chapter, and there de- 
clared to be the good which most properly specifies the social being. 
At once the goods of the lowest level may be excluded from sucha 
concept; it is obvious that they, although objects of use, are external 
to what is social, On the other hand, just as the immanent good of an 
army is its organization, so the immanent good of a society is the 
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91. De Reg., 1,15: “ad bonam vitam multitudinis instituendam tria 
requiruntur... Tertio vero requiritur, ut per regentis industriam 
necessariorum ad bene vivendum adsit sufficiens copia.” 

92. In Eth., I, 14, #173: “Felicitas non est a fortuna... Concurrunt au- 
tem ad felicitatem quaedam alia bona, in quibus fortuna aliquid 
eperatur. ...earum quacdam necessaria sunt ad decorem qucm- 
dam felicitalis. Quaedam vero instrumentaliter cooperantur ad 
felicitatem.” IJbid., 16, #194: “felicitas indiget exterioribus 
bonis, vel ad decorem, vel inquantum sunt instrumenta operationis 
secundum virtutem. ...usus exteriorum bonorum est bonus et vir- 
tuosus, inquanturn scilicet virlus utitur eis, ut quibusdam instru- 
mentis ad bene agendum.” 

93. Yves Simon, “Wark and Wealth,” Review of Palitics, 2 {1940}, 2 
94. I-III, 2, i: “in ordine naturae omnia hujusmodi divitiae] sunt infra 
hominem, ¢t propter horainem facta.” We add here that Saint 
Thomas in the Commentary on the Ethics, observes on his part 
that between the Stoics and the “Peripatetics there is the difference 

thal the latter recognize that just as the virtuous man can be af- 
fected by sadness, so also he depends on external progerty up ta 
a certain point for his felicity. Cf. In Eth., I, 16, #196, 


ferare)s) | 
| 
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good condition of its structure and functioning. But the qualities of 
that condition are, precisely, justice, as realized in social bite. unity: 
peace; friendship, and everything which these impiy in the institutions, 
habits and social customs which make living together possible, and 
which are the means and the forra of the flow of social life. Thus, any 
good quality of organization or of activity which is capable of reali- 
tation only in a social being as such, is a part of soctety’s immanent 
common good, in the most proper meaning of that term, because that 
which is essentially relative ad alterum, -- such as justice, peace 
friendship, concord, sovial unity, ~~ can exist only among seve 
But the righteous operation in which the happy life ‘of the cominunity 
consists is also immanent in the community, although not in exactly 
the same way as the virtues ad alterum, ‘Common = according 
to virtue resides, by analogy with the individual person's acts of vir- 
tue or Knowledge, in the collective subject--*manet in ipsa operante” 
~-in the measure in which this activity by itself and nol its object, 
constitutes happiness. That operation perfects society in the fine. of 
what is moral, and it adheres to it in a way similar to the way in 
which a virtue dweils in its individual subject. Thus, it may with all 
propriety be said that the collective moral conscience and the com- 
mon patrimony of virtue and good living which nourish the morai life 
of each individual dwell in society itself. However, unlike unity and 


$3 


\ justice, which when objectively realized in a cammunity are qualities 


essentially inherent in its very structure, and, therefore, necessarily 
imply relations among persons, the good living of the multitude re- 
sides in each one of the good men as in its ultimate subject; the virtue 
of each of them is afterwards made common to many by diffusing it~ 

i self through its own action.®® Thus, the totality of the immanent good 
j of society comprises a range of qualities which extend for what is 
most impersonal, socialized and “relational” in its structure, through 
the diverse states of the collective moral conscience--in different 
degrees of interdependence with the virtue of individuals--up to the 
most personal acts of virtue of good men as diffused through the com- 
\ munity. 

That this good is common means that ali the component parts of 
the community enjoy and share in it. Being the good of a whole, it is 
thereby in an effective way common, or at least communicable, to its 
parts. Such communicability belongs to the essence of any common 
goad, whereas it may be entirely lacking to some individual goods, 
| personal existence, for example, cannot, under the same ratio of good- 
\ ness, be shared by more subjects than its own. Now, the common 


95, S.c.G,, Il, 69: “bonum unius fit multis commune, si ab uno in alia 


i derivatur; quod non potest esse, nisi in quantum diffundit ipsum 
t in alia per propriam actionem,” 
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good is not only communicable, but, owing ty the onieiucical structure 
duiely distin- 


of society, it cannot be compietely separated nor iin 
guished from the good of the singular individuals: u: dior different 
respects--materialiter on the pact of the ciligena, sto finaliter on the 


fluence between the two ferms, The common goat so oe, then, pecul- 
iar to the social body as wn entity separated fron: i'w rts of the so- 
cial body; tt is likewise a good for the parts prects: iv far as they 
are parts,°° Whence it follows that he who seeks the esuacimemn good, 
simultaneously seeks a good for himself. Saint Tho:ia- tikes to 
quote the saying of Valerius Maximus ta the effect uiat che ancient 
Romans preferred to live poor in a rich empire than vivl in a poor 
empire, which indicates that the common good is for each af the men- 
bers of the city a goud even greater thar his private gael.* 

The highest and most perfect form of canimunicability as that of a 
good which, remaining wholly identical, can be enjoyed aim! sitared 
simultaneously by many individuals; this is precisely the canimunica- 
bility of the objects of spiritual and moral life; objects of this kind are 
not submitted to quantity and so their communicability is noi subject 


to any form of distribution,*? 


96. De Cuar., 4, ad 2: “Est quoddam bonum commune quod pertinet ad 
unc vel ad illum inquantum est pars alicujus tetius; sicut ad 
militem, inquantum est pars exercitus, ef ad civern, inquasitum 
est pars civitatis.” 

97. if-1f, 47, 16 ad 2: “ille qui qguaerit honum commune muititudinis 

ex conseguenti cliam quaerit bonum suum, ...quia bonurm proprium 

non potest esse sine bano cammuni vel famiiliae vel civitat:s aut 
Valerius Maxirnus dicit de antiquis Romanis quod 


regni. Unde ot 
“malebant esse pauperes in divite imperio quam divites it paupere 


imperio.” 

Saint Thomas speaks af a common good of intellects, which con- 
sists in the order of the intelligible objects: “bonurm cui intellec- 
tus speculativus conjungitur per cognitionem, est communis bone 
cul canjungitur intellectus practicus, inquantum intellectus specu~ 
Jativus magis separatur a particulari quam intellectus praciicus, 

cujus cognitio in operatione perficitur, quae in singularibus con- 

siztit.{ Sent., I¥, 49,1, !, sol, 3.adt). This commen good is 


“separaled,* Ina way analogous to the way in which God is tle 
Maritain remarks (Vire 


98. 


separated common good of the universe. 
mmon Good) that the common good af the intel 
aod in iwo ways: either as the supratemporal 


order of truth and beauty, or as the treasure of culiure accurmu- 
lated in the course of a civilization and in which minds participate 


as in a truly cornmon good, 
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A lower manner of cormmunicabitity ic thal of fix 
submitted to any form of distribiiien er wl use iy a taiitee 
away as to imply either division of the woods thenmigeivrs ax 
quantity, or at least a reciprocal exclusion anianp finee who eajgy the 
goods, It may be said of none uf these things tat it Siguphly ihe 
‘common good,* but rather it may be said that hes are comin 
lathe plural. They are common, however, in the sense, either thar no 
individual is assigned in advance tu enjoy thems privately. and ia the 
exclusion of the rest, or that, becausc of tne end for which imey exist 
society has over them a supreme goniinian, which is superior io alt 
individual appropriation ar adjudication. 

In the totality of the common pood everything which may be corm. 

rh 


municated through some farm of distribution is a subjeri aidtter for 
distributive justice, The fact that when discunéing disitipulive jus- 
i “oona Coslriunia,” 


“oaths 


Oewis, 


Vi 


fice Saint Thomas often uses the aexpressi 
{plural), is significant, because only goods whieh are several can be 
distributed in a strict sense, Just as it belongs io distributive justice 
to assign the various burdens and tasks which each one owes to the 
community, in accordance with whal each can contribute in equality of 
proportion, so it also belongs to it to distripute the goads which are 
common, which as such are owed by the whoje to the part." Concera- 
ing the nature of these goods, sufficient light is shed both by the ab- 
jection that to distribute the common goods to many is harmful to 


society’s common good, and Saint Thomas’ reply which recommends 
Saint Thomas would not have given 


moderation in the distribution. 
this answer if the expression “common goods” concerned only spirt- 


tual and moral goods, which are neither exhausted by their being 
shared by many,nor even subject to moderation when it is a question 


of realizing them./% 


“in distributiva justitia datur aliquid alicui urivatac 


99. Wi-Il, 61, 2: 
personae, inquantum id quod est totius, est debitum parts: quod 
guidem tanto majus esi, quanto ipss pars ra joreim principatita ~ 
tem habet in toto; et ideo in distribuuva justitaa tante plus alicur 
de bonis communibus datur, quanto illa persona majorens habet 
principalitatem in commiunitate.” 
fOO, I[-£1, 61, £, obj. 1; “nan enirn potest esse justitiac speeies, quod 
miultitudini nocet, curnm justitia ad bonum commune ordinetur, Sed 
distribuere bona communia in muitos, nocet bone cormrmuni miuili- 
: tum eoam quia 


tudinis: tum quia exhauriuntur opes communes 
And Saint Thornas' reply:(ibid., 


mores hominury corrumpuntur,* 
ad 1}: “sieut in largitionibus privatarum personartimi comrnen- 


datur moderatisc, effusiv vero culpatur; ita etiam in distributions 
coromunium bonorum est moderatio servanda, in quo dirigit jus- 


titia distributiva.” 


THE CONTENT OF THE COMMON Goon 


As a result of the foregoing discussions two thines stust be pointed 

out: the complexity of the content of the common good, and the fact 

that however complex it may be, the content of the torai social good 
| 
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is a hierarchical order which is commanded by the <tn:reme end of 

human happiness. Fhis end is essentially a moral grit, und whatever ji 

is contrary to moral law wilil fail to attain this good: in faci, to con- j 
} 


travene moral law is at the same time to attempt again.t human hap- 


piness, 
Now, several questions arise from the consideration that the good 
of the whole must be shared by its parts. It might be asked, for in- 
stance, whether this sharing means that the good of the whole com- 
munity is worthy only because it is useful to each individual, and so i 
is on that account subordinated to each individual, or whether, on the E 
contrary, the good of the whole is worthy by itself, not as a4 means | 
but as an end. And if this latter is the case, it may further be asked : 
whether the good of the entire community prevails over that of a sin- | 
gle person, These and similar problems are set by the peneral rela- f 
tionship between society and the individual, common good ind private 
good, and their solution is not given by merely stating the constitutive 
elements of the entire good of society. The solution to these problems 
is found, as wilt be shown in the next chapter, in the doctrine of the 


primacy of the common good, 


Chapter HI 


THE PRIMACY OF COMMON GOOD OVER PRIVATE GOOD 


Saint Thomas makes frequent and varied appiication of the prin- 
ciple of the primacy of the common good over any private good, now, 
for instance, (to find the justification for capital punishment; now to 
establish the excellence of the Eucharist over the other sacraments; 
in another place, to subordinate private virtue to the common happi- 
ness, or again, to teach the duty of renouncing contemplation at least 
in part, in order to tend to the spiritual good of the Church, or even 
the urgent temporal needs of a multitude. In these, and in many other 
different cases, he never hesitates to uphold the superiority of a com- 
toon good—whatever it may be in each particular case, 
Historically, the principle of the primacy of society’s common 
good may be traced to the political thought of the ancient world, In 
the prevailing tendency of this thought, as represented mainly by 
Plate and Aristotle, the state, or polis, was believed to have an in- 
comparable influence in shaping the moral life of the citizens; and 
since the end of the state is above al! moral perfection, the good and 
virtuous citizen is he alone who conforms his life to the constitution 
and laws of his city, On the other hand, the relationship between so~- 
ciety and individual often assumes, on a purely practical level, the 
form of disagreement and even of acute canflict between their respec- 
tiye interests, The solution for such conflicts has generally been 
found in subordinating ali other interests to that of the community. 
The community was acknowledged to have a good of its own; this 
fact was clearly expressed in such notions of the Roman Law as “res 
publica” and “bonum publicum,” which designated those values of a 
political order to which was given absolute predominance over ali 
private goods. With these and similar formulas of the Ruman Law 
there arises a second element in the formation of the doctrine of the 
primacy of society’s common good. A third element comes fram 
Patristic literature, The Fathers of the Church introduced into the 
incipient Christian philosophy many formulas of the Roman jurists 
concerning the hegemony of the “res publica,” but at the same time 
they made the decisive and far-reaching reservation that although the 
city is what is most eminent in the temporal human order, there is 
nevertheless something superior to it for which man is ultimately 
destined, namely, the order of divine things. Such a reservatian will, 
in the tong run, modify the general perspective of the problem. 
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“i therlougtal 
ffoman legacy, 


Aristotle says that “even if the end is the same for « singke man anc 
for a state, that of the state seerns at all eveuts something gpreaicr 
and more complete whether to attain or to preserve, (nough it is 
worth white to attain the end merely for one man, if is finer and more 
godlike to attain it for a nation or for city-states.’? This sentence 
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Saint Thomas embodied this reservation—as a Cry 
could not help daing-—together with the Aristoteliai oa: 
in the elaboration of his political doctrines. That nc: catum--that js, 


the new meaning and value acquired by man’s persis. diy with his 
supernatural destination--appears unequivocally i Scr.¢ Thamas' 
stafeinent that grace in a Single soul is worth tnpre esi ite natural 
good of the whole universe. Thus, the final and de: v2 sitage in the 
formation of the probiem known as “the primacy wf fin cation good 
of the civil society” must be ascribed directly to Palyisiic sources 
and to the Fathers’ interpretation of formulas of Roman fuw It was 
in this state of historical development that the proble:: reacted Saint 


Thomas, 
In his writings the statement, in varied but more or jess equivalent 
formulas, of this doctrine is usually that “the commen goad prevails 
over the private good.” Whatever may be said concerning ihe terms 
or the post-Aristotelian conceptuatization in which Saiat Thonias ex- 
presses the principle, it is certain that he rightly finds an authority 
for the principle in the passage of the Nicomachean Eihies in which 


I, What is stated above about the sources for the probivurn of the pri-~ 
macy of the common goad of civil society follows what Fr. 7}, Th. 
ary on the 


Eschmann, O.P. writes in his article “A Thomistic Cle 
Principle of the Preeminence of a Common Good” (Mudreval Stud- 


Fr. Eschmann presents here a collection of numerous 


ics, V). 
Passages concerning the primacy of the common good wf civil sa- 
clety in the works of Saint Thomas. In addition to the sourees far 
those texts in Aristotle, in Roman Law and in some Fathers of the 
Church, especially Saint Augustine, Fr. Eschmann points out that 
in Saint Thomas the elements of the problem shew a development 
and, above all, a juridical style which they are very far from have 
it would be wrong, Fr. Esetimann 


ing in their Aristotelian sources, 
goes so far as io say, “to believe that we are faced here with an 
Nothing is further from thy truth 


Arcistotelico-Thomistic doctrine. 
..- Historically speaking the principle of the superiarity ef a com- 


mon good and related doctrines are a legacy to Scholasticism [rom 
”" And, further on: "The authority 


a Rorman and patristic heritage. 
of Aristotle is only, if at all, in a very limited sense a source for 


the Schalastic axiam [that “bonum commune praefertur bono pri- 
vato"}. " And also: “The word and notion of bonum commune are 


Homan” {p. £25). 
if such, historically, is the case, as Fr. Eschmann assures us, 
there is no deubs on the otter hand thal, philosophically, Saint 
Thomas ts right in finding in a passage of Aristotle's Nicomachean : 
Etioecs (1, 2, 1094 b Pha sufficiently explicit basis to support the i 
doctrine of the primacy of the common good, and that his interpre- 
1 


tatron of the passage is wholly warranted by the words which 


Aristotle uses, 


is for Saint Thomas, as it was for his medieval predecessors, a dite- 
Before examining the conditions for ihe validiiy 


tum authenticum 3 
of this dictum it is necessary to take as a startiny point what it pure- 
ly and simply affirms. 

A quite typical formulation.is the following: *honum multitaudinis 
est maius quam bonum unius qui est de multitudine.”* The principle 
contained in the dictum is, then, that the good belonging to 4 society 
as such is worth more than any of the private goods of its members; 
the former possesses more dignity and eminence than the latter and, 
consequently, should he pranted an effective preference in the order 
of the social and political life rightly conslituled, The general scope 
and meaning of this preference may well be gathered froin ils appli- 
cation to certain typice! cases. Sometimes, for example, thal pre- 
eminence can be such that a private good may have to be sacrificed 
for the sake of the common good, There is then n true conflict be- 
tween what is good for the community and what is good fur the indivi- 
dual, Thus, in the case of a just war, the good, both spiritual and 
temporal, of the community can extend so far as to require the loss 
of many individual goods, even of life itself.° There is also a conflict 


2, The Thomistic texts in which the common good is called “divinius” 


are inspired by this passage: Eth., I, 2, 1094 b 7. 
3. A dictum authenticum is in the Middle Ages a proposition whose 


truth is considered ascertained because it belongs te an author 
lf its application to different cases 


whose works make “authority.” 
presented difficulties the onty thing possible was to interpret it or 


to fix the conditions of its right application, since its truth had to 
The dictum referred to here appears 


he preserved at all events. 


ous thal it would be impussibie--as well as useless--to cote therm 
For a cojlection of texts concerning the primacy of the corn: 


here, 

mon good, see Fr. f, Th. Eschmann, loc, cit. 
5, Jf-12, 34, 3 and 2; “pro bono communi ceipublicac vel spirituali vel 

lempocali vartuasum est etiam quod aliquis propriam vitam exponat 

pericula.” if-il, 26, 3: “quaelibet pars habet inclinattonem princi- 

paler ad acliagnem commune utilitali totius. Apparet hac in poli- 

ticis virtutibus, secundum quas cives pro bono communi et dispen- 


dia propriarum rerum et personarum interdum sustinent. “ 
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of goods whenever the service of the community demands sacrificing, 
or at least deferring, individuai goods such as healii, one’s own com- 
fort, the repose of the philosopher or the scientist. A vonflict of an- 
other sort, though no jess actue, is that which exisis in the case of the 
criminal condemned to death; here the common gored is in conflict not 
only with the criminal’s life, but also with the private pood of his fam- 
ily, which needs that life. If for the common good the ru4alefactar's 
death is necessary, it is without doubt an evil for him and for his fam- 
ily. Something similar happens whenever any penaily~-which is al- 
ways the deprivation of some good: life, bodily integrity, tiberty, ma- 
terial property--is imposed on anyone who lacks fondness for virtue, 
in order to restrain him from sinning.’ 

Now, if it is simply in order that the common goud be preserved 
that it is sometimes necessary to sacrifice private goods, it is pre- 
cisely on that account that justice--legai justice, that is, whose object 


6. I-I, 19, 10: “judex habet curam boni communis, quad est fustitia; 
et ideo vult occisionem latronis, quae habet rationem: boni secundum 
relationem ad statum comrmunem; uxor autem latronis considerate { 
habet bonum privatum familiae; et secundum hoc vult maritum lat- 
ronem non occidi,” 

7. in the question devoted to the licitness of vindication, Saint Thomas 
writes: “vindicatio fit per aliquod poenale malum inflictum peccan- 
ti.” (11-2, 108, 2). And further on: “vindicatio intantum licita est 
et virtuosa inquantum tendit ad cohibitionem malorum,. Cohibentur 
autem aliqui a peccando, qui affectum virtulis non habent, per hoc 
quod timent amittere aliqua quae plus amant quam illa quae pec - 
cando adipiscuntur; alias timor nen compesceret peccaturm. Et ideo 
per substractionem omnium quae homo maxime diligit, est vindicla 
de peccatis sumenda. Haec autem sunt quae homo maxime diligit. 
vitam, incolumitatem corporis, libertaterm sui, et bona exleriora, 
puta divitias, patriam et gloriam.” ({{bid., 3}. in his Commentary 
on the Politics (in Pol., 5, 4,45} Saint Thomas explains how, accor- 
ding to Aristotle, it is licit, for the good of the community, that even 
a learned person be subrnitted to slavery by the conquerors ina 
war. In fact, allowing therm to make themselves the owners af the 
conguered, “homines incitantur ad fortius pugnandum: et quod sint 
aliqui fartes pugnatores expedit convergationi humanae ad prohiben- 
dum multorum malitias.” Even if itis not just simpliciter that the 
learned rman be made a slave of the ignorant one, "tamen servandum 


est hoc ctsarm homini virtuoso secundum mentem, quia cum bonum 
commune sit melius quam bonurm proprium unius, non est infrigen- 
dum quod convenit bono publica quamvis non canveniat alicui pri- 


vatae personae.” 


aa 
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is the common good®--requires that such sacrifice be imposed only in 


the measure in which it is necessary for securing such an end, Tu go 
beyond that measure would be contrary to justice and cunsequenily 
harmful to the good of the community. This is why il is not because 
he would attribute an absolute and despotic power to the state over the 
individuals that Saint Thomas acknowledges that it is lawful for the 
public authority to inflict the death penality, but for the very different 
reason that the common good must be protected when the existence of 
melefactors within a society endangers it. Saint Thomus uses for this 
purpose terms which are particularly explicit and energetic: “Omnis 
pars ordinatur ad totum ut imperfectum ad perfectum, Et ideo omnis 
pars naturaliter est propter totum. Et propter hoe videmus quod si 
saluti totius corporis humani expediat praecisio alicuins membri, 
puta cum est putridum vel corruptivum aliorum membrorum, laudabil- 
iter et salubriter abscinditur. Quaelibet autem persona singularis 
comparatur ad totam comimunitatem sicut pars ad totum, Et ideo si 
aliquis homo sit periculosus comniunitati el corruptivus ipsius propter 
aliquod peccatum, laudabiliter et salubriter occiditur, ut bonum com- 
mune conservetur.”9 

A superficial and erroneous interpretation of this text would con- 
sist in using it to justify the sacrifice of human life or of bodily in- 
teprity without any consideration other than public usefulness. But 
that is certainly not the concept of the common good which, in the eyes 
of Saint Thomas, makes capital punishment just. What common good 
is referred to in this text? Undoubtedly it refers on the one hand to 
those goods without the protection of which social life cannot be con- 
served.° But it is not only that category of good which is to be pro- 


tected by the malefactor's punishment, but also the moral health of 
This interpretation ap- 


Amy 


that in the text quoted Saint Thomas speaks of sin. It is necessary to 
recognize what this word means to the theologian and Christian moral- 
ist, Sin is nothing else but the conscious and voluniary infraction of 
the moral law;!? consequently the concept of sin refers essentially and 


Bo TI-11, 58, 6: “jastitia legalis est quaedam specialis virlus secun- 


dum suam essentiam, secundum quod respicit commune bonurn ul 


9. Ui-1k, 64, 2. 
f-13, 96, 2; “lege humana non prohibentur omnia vitia...sed solum 


graviora, a quibus possibile est majorem partem muititudinis ab- 
stinere; el praecipue quae sunt in necumentum aliorwin, sine quo- 
rum prohibitione societas humana conservwari non posset, sicut... 
hornicidia et furta et hujusmodi.” 
i-Ll, 71, 6: “peccatum nihil aliud est quam actus humanus malus. 


11. 
Quod autem aliquis actus sit humanus, habet ex hoc quod est 
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directly to the moral order, and only secondarily ane by ile effects ta 
social usefulness. According to Saint Thomas, thet, it is hecause of 
the sin which a man commits that his punishment is jusiified: it is 
only because a malefactor has endangered the maral heeith af a com- 
munity (“si aliquis homo sit...corruptivus comimunttatt: jragier ali- 
quod peccatum”) that it is Lieit to deprive him of fife weder that that 
good be conserved, Moreover, the malefactor, says Saint Tlicmas, 
has made himself by his sin unworthy of sharing in the =.ciety ot the 
good.!? It is precisely in the consideration of the cuncuei uf san that 
this above-quoted text is seen quite otherwise than as ii suslitication 
af an absolute and despotic power of the state over the ina aiduaj. 
Only after a man has sinned is there reason in Justice to inpose 4 
penalty on him; this penalty may be death if that is the Galy eifective 
means for protecting the common good against the matefartor. Saint 
Thomas teaches very clearly that in no case may an inpacent be le- 
gilimately deprived of his life, and no argument can ever le drawn | 


Augustine's definition af sin: “Peccatum est dictum, vel factum, 

vel concupitum contra legem acternam.” ibid., ad 5: “a Lheoiogis 
consideratur peccatum praecipue secundum quod est offe 
tra Deum; a plilosapho [Dionisio] autem morali, secundum quad 
contrariatur rationi.” 

iz, 11-I1, 64, 2, ad 3: “horne peccando ab ordine rationis recedit; et 
ideo decidit a dignitate humana.,. Et ideo quamvis hor.nem in sua 
dignitate manentem occidere sit secundum se malum, iamen homi- 
nem peccatorem occidere patest esse bonum, sicut occidere bes- 
tiam.” Cf, JJ-il, 168, 4; “secundum rationem poenae, ...poena non 
debetur nisi peccato.™ 

13. Cf. X. Basler, “Thomas von Aquin und die Bergriindung der Todes- 
strafe,” Divus Tharnas, Freiburg i. d. Schw., (1932), pp. 173-202. 
Basler states that, according to Saint Themas, it is solely proper 
peccatum that punishment is imposed on a malefactor. Busile 


1a Gone 


brings out the character above ali morai, not utilitarian, of ihe 
penalty imposed by the public authority, and he rightly declares as 
contrary to the doctrine of Saint Thornas the attempts made hy 
some authors in Germany Lo seek a moral ground for the sie rili- 
vation of idiats in the Thomistic thesis of the superiority of the 
cemmmen good over the private good. Aasler points out that in T! -Il, 
65, 1 (“Et ideo sieul per publicam polestatem aliquis Ircite priva- 


11, Continued 
voluntarius.” In the samme article Sainl Thomas adopls sirm 
H 
HN 


tur totaliter vita propter aliquas majores Gulpas, ita Otiarn priva- 
tur membro propter aliquas culpas minares"), the basis for im- } 
posing as 4 penalty the deprivation of a corporal member is alsv | 
amoral guilt: propter aliquas culpas minores. In regard to thre ; 
sure of the penaliy, there is no other way to determine i! than 
he consideration of the necds of the common good; “...das Mass i 
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from the common good against the life of an innocent person." Since 
precisely the life of the just conserves and promotes the common gavd, 
it would be contradictory to say that in the name of the common good 
capital punishment—or any other punishment—can justiy be inflicted on 
ong who has not committed sin, In summary, what should be stressed 
here is that the character of the common good such as Saint Vhomas 
conceives it when he recognizes its primacy over ail private in- 
terests, is quite clearly implied in the assertion that the malefactor’s 
sin makes him corruptive ot the coimmunity; it is because Saint Thom- 
as considers the comman pood above all in terms of a virtuous Life 
that he teaches that a grave sin makes the one who commits it a dan- 
ger for the goad of the community in which he lives. The good which 
possesses by right and requires in fact primacy over all others is, in 
Saint Thomas’ mind, primarily the palrimony of virtues of a sactety 
which are shared, practices and lived in commen and for the mutual 
benefit of the members of that society, This primacy, being in accor- 
dance with the moral order, does not warrani the attribution to public 
authority of the power to dispose of lives and private properties with- 
out reference to the aftainment of ethical ends and solely for pragmat- 
ic considerations of political success, In the conception of Saint Thom- 
as, political life, and consequently the government of society, are not 
regulated by laws independent of morality: on the contrary, he never 
would haye admitted--nor perhaps even have conceived as a possible 
position--that the good of the community can be attained as something 
other than precisely the highest realization possible in this life of one 
and the same order which, maintaining itself identical, regulates at 


the same time both public and private life. 


13, Continued 
der Strafe wird sich immer richten mussen n ch dem Gerneinwohl 
und dessen Interessen.” Ln fact, from coneeiving the penalty as the 


expiation duc for a puill it cannot be deduced thal the penalty for 
‘The mere idea of 


such a species of guilt must he precisely death 
the penalty as punishment is not sufficient for determining its mea- 
sure in the great majority of cases; the measure must be deter - 
mined by taking inte account the requirements of the cornman good, 
which are nothing clse than the defense of the comnmunity's moral 
health through the malefactor’s death if the conditions of a society 


make it necessary io resort ta that. 
14. IL-li, 64, 6: *occisio peccator:s fit licita per comparationerm ad 
bonum commune, quod per peccatum cacrumpitur. Vila autem 
justorum est conServatliva et prometiva bani communis, quia ipsi 
gunt principalior pars rnultitudinis. Et idea aullo mode licet occei- 
der innoceatem.” 
15, The unity of political and moral order is clearly set forth by Saint 
All 


Thomas in the Intreduction to his Gommentary on the Fthics. 
the operations in which the human will may be concerned are 


17, 
18, 
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This is the place to point out that it belongs tu peittical prudence 
to determine the right application of the primacy of ihe eommon good 
in particular social conditions. It is the role of prauctenee to know 
the singular in order that general principles may be applied to action. 
Now, Saint Thomas tells us, prudence exists not auty in relation to the 
good of a single man but also with regard fo the goog of a whole so- 
ciety. This latter is politica] prudence.?* By means wi its judgments 
alone can be known, with the highest degree of approx iiiutton bo con- 

crete circumstances, what is conducive and what is liatinful ina 

piven case to the good of the community. That is why jt is praper to 
this prudence to establish the jaws, to be “legum pesiitva.”” 

Law, in fact, is the practica] judgment of the legistular when he 
decides which actions are due or conducive to the conauon good and 


which are nat, rod, and 
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Law is given with a view to the coma 7 
consequently it is through the laws that the primacy of the commun 
good comes to be concretely established in a particular ouciety. 


15. Continued 
considered by meral philosophy as belonging ta once arcder 


quadrupliciter ad rationem comparatur...Tertius est ardo quer 
ratio considerando facit tn operationibus voluntalis... ...ad philo- 
sophiam naturalem pertinet considerare ardinem rerum quem 
ratio humana considerat sed non facit; ita quod sub naturali philo- 
sophia comprehendamus et melaphysicam...Ordo autem actionum 
voluntariarum pertinet ad considerationem moralis philosophiae... 
Sic ergo moralis philosophiae..,proprium est considerace opera~ 
tienes humanas, secundum guod sunt ordinatae ad invicesn et ad 
finem." {In Eth., I, 1,#) and 2). 
i6. i1-ll, 47, 10: “quidam posuerunt quod prudentia non se extendit ad 


bonum commune, sed solum ad bonum proprium... Sed haec aestim- 
repugnat etiam rationt rectae, quae hoc 


: “Ordo 


atio repugnat charitati.... 
Judicat, quod benum commune sit melius quam benurn unius: quia 
ergo ad prudentiam pertinet recte consiliari, judicare, et praeci- 
pere de his, per quae pervenitur ad debitum finem, manifestum 
est quod prudentia non solum se habet ad bonum privaturm unius 
hominis, sed etiam ad bonum commune multitudinis.” And in 
article i! of the samme question, that prudence whose ohject ts the 
common good of the city is called political; “prudentia politica, 


quae ordinatur ad bonum commune civitatis, vel regni,” whereas 
f 


Ti-li, 47, 12, Ged contra. 


1-Ii, 90, 3: “lex proprie primo et principaliter respicit ardinem ad 
bonurn commune.” In The Summa contra Gentes, however, the per- 
fection of the individual person is the end of the law: “finis cujus- 
libet legis, et praecipue divinae, est hormmines facere bonos “ 
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All that has been stated, however, holds true only when private 

goed and common good are of the same kind or specie Tf such is 
not the case, it may happen that the good of a single individual is 
higher than the good of the community to which he belongs. This hap- 
pens ina most outstanding way with regard to supernatural grace, 
which is of greater worth, even in 2 single soul, than ihe natural good 
of the whole universe.** Supernatural grace is so superior to any 
other good thai in the extreme, and purely hypothetiesl, case af an 
absolute opposition arising between them in such a way that the con- 
servation of the one would require the sacrifice of the other, it wauld 
be the natural good of the universe which it would be necessary to 
sacrifice, Thus, to the principle of the primacy of the temporal com 
mon good, as it comes down to him from Aristotle, Saint Thomas 
adds the important and decisive specification that it is valid only if 
common goad and private good belong to the same order, And this 
he could not help doing, since Christian faith and ethics, with their 
doctrine of man’s yocalion to a supernatural life which stiall be rea- 
lized after this one, profoundly modify any statement of the problem 
made in merely Aristutelian ternis. It was lo be expected that Aris- 
totle, who lived before the coming of Christianily and who was, as iu 
philosopher, doubtful about the destination and even about the sur- 
yival of the soul after death, could not conceive for man a greater 
good than that which he can attain by living in the polis, But, in the 
actuality of the Christian Revelation, the temporal “city” no longer 
possesses incontestably the supremacy over ail the goods in which 
man ¢an participate. With Christianity there is made manifest a 


18. Continued 
(I, 116): “intentio cujuslibet legislatoris esi eos quibus legem 


dat facere bonos; unde praecepta legis dehent esse de actibus 


ent viewpoints, and that Saint Thomas never developed a formula 

reconciling both. Sucha formula, itis true,is not found in his 
works, but ithe conciliation is implicitly contained in his concept- 
ien of the common pood as a moral life in common, which virtue 
ous men at once both enjoy and contribute to, as shown above in 
the second chapter, 

19. Speaking about the justification of the impious man (which belongs 
to the order of grace and is greater than the creation of the uni- 
verse, as it is achieved in the eternal pood of divine participation), 
Saint Thamus says, in answer to an objection based on the principle 
of the primacy of the common good: “bonum universi est majus, 
guaran bonum particulare unmius, si accipiatur utrumque in ecdem 
genere; sed bonum gratiae unius majus est, quam bonurm naturae 


totius uwniversi.” (1-II, 113, 9, ad 2). 
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truth, unknown to Aristotle, which permits man, while : 
to surpass absolutely the destiny of the temporal seat 
through grace the supernatural vocation of man hat it: 
this life, It is then the fact that grace is a good greatey tnan all na- 
ture which leads Saint Thomas to recognize that there can be jn in- 
dividuals perfections which are superier by their S:ici ie ihe good of 
the whole of which these individuals are parts, ul tis sat onty with 
regard ta grace that Saint Thomas speaks about tho sijo-rivrity of a 
good ex genere suo, although, on the other hand, he doo. nut always 
appear to grant a final and definitive supremacy over dit: common 
good to private goods which are by their species higher than the com- 
mon good. There arises then the problem of knowiti, iu¢ what reasoa 
and under what conditions the common geod eventualiv prevails over 
those private goods which are higher ex genere suc, 

Saint Thomas does not formulate the solution nor even the problem 
as such, in any systematic way, but the elements of the question aud, 
with them, the general orientation toward the solution, may readily be 
drawn out of his works, 

It is necessary, first of all, to know what the expression kind 
(genus) of a good means. We are told in the De Veritate that there are 


ing in Gme 
since 
+ beuiwiiag in 


’ 


portionate to human nature, in which consists the happiness of which 
the pre-Christian phitosophers spoke; and the good of the supernat- 
ural order, which man can obtain only with Divine help.2? But at other 
times, in comparing the worth of two goods according to kind Saint 
Thomas refers not to these two ultimate orders but, rather, simply to 
goods which pertain to the order of what is accessible to human pow- 
ers alone; this does not, however, prevent there being between the 
two goods a difference in value and consequently a subordination of 
the one to the other, This occurs, for instance, in the case af the 
contemplative life, which is in itself, without necessarily involving a 
relalioa ta revealed truths, superior to the active life; the contem- 
plative life thus judged superior to the active may well involye simply 
contemplation of objects of the purely natural order, since contem- 
plation befits man according to an attribute with which he is naturally 


20. De Ver,., 14, 2; “Est autem duplex hominis honum ultima... 
querurn unum est propartionatum naturae hurnanac, quia ad ip- 
sum abtinendurn vires naturales sufficiunt; et haec est telicitas 
de qua philosophi Jocuti sunt... Aliud est benurn horninis naturae 
humanac proportionem: excedens, quia ad ipsurn obtinendum vires 
naturales nan sufficiunt...sed ex sola divina liberalitate homini 


repromittuniur.” 
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endowed; namely, his inteiligence."! 
natural goods the contemplative life 
is superior by reason of what specifies it ris such, 
This is the meaning which Saint Thomas vives tv 
that, taking genus for species, the goodmess af uh , 
tied by its object, or, ag some say, by Its wets. “ex pedere. # 
pro specie accepto. wea On the giher hand it happats sameisimes 0 sal 
the preéminence of one good ever another because of He gemus--eson 
when it is not a question of the douile final gued of man, af whied: lie 
De Veritate speaks -~ implies a rehiliog of sutte sort to the -uped « 
natural order, as, for instance, a favorable dist tian ex cunriitian 
for attaining the life of grace. Tis thus that virginity is supecior 
ax genere suo tou matrimony, because virginity provades lor the cpirit- 
ual fife and good of the soul, while matrimony iachines by aulure iO 
the good of the body andihe cares of this world? Anda veasonfor the 
superiority of the contemplative Hfe over the active life ae that it ré 
sembles more that state which both by cuntemplation and action we 
strive to reach,”4 

By understanding the genus of a good in the sense just explained 
Saint Thomas solves the difficulties which the principle “bonem 


21. If-tl, 382, 1: “vita contemnplativa simiplicsler melios es) quam ise 
Contemplation befits man according to woat is bese in hira, 


liva,™ 
that is, the intellect. This is the first and m@st important ceason 
of the eight that Saint Thomas gives in favor of the contemplative 2 
‘ 
; 


life over the active life in the same articse. 
22. U-HL, 18, 2. In bis commentary on the article about the pruemin 
ence of conternplative life {the article referred bo in the preeeding 
“Melius simplicite c appeltatur quod est 


note}, Cajetan writes: 
Bx SUA propria et substantial: na- 


micas ex suo genere, hoc est, 
tura.” In other words, genus is that which constitutes a particular 
good as such and such, and is thereby the reason for ifs superiay- 
ity of inferiority with regard te another good. 
23. The proof that virginity is a good greater than matrimony is given 
not only by the example of Christ and the leachings of the Apestic, 
“tum quia bonum animaec 


but also by reason, says Saint Thomas, 
praefertur bene corporis: tum etiam quia bonturn contemplalivae 
Virginitas autem ordinalur ad bons 


if 
' Vitae pracfertaur bono activae. 
‘copitare #a 


unl anitnae secundum vitatn cantemplativam, quod est 
if quae sunt Dei.’ Conjugium autem ordinatur ad bonum corporis, 
| quod est corperalis multiplicatio generis hurmani; et pertinet ad 

| indubttanter virgpinitas praeferenda est con- 
) 


tinentiae conjugali.” (if-Ff{, 1$2, 4). 
J, 4, sol. tl: “vita contempjativa simpliciter melior 


vitarn activam...unde 


| 24, Sunt., (1, 35, 
: “est t quam activa, inguantum magis assimilatur ili vilae ad quant 


fe 
p per activam et contermpliativarm nitimur pervenire.” 
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commune melius est quam banum unius” meets in the case af the 
spiritual perfection of a singular man; a good whick seems less than 
the common goad because it belongs to a sole individual, but which, 
because it refers iu its content and substance to the supernatural 
destination of man, is greater than the temporal happiness of an en- 
tire society. The solution to the difficulty lies in the qualification of 
the principle by the formula “si utrumque in eoden gener e.” Now, in 
order to systematize in this regard the totai doctrine of Saint ‘Thomas, 
a further distinction within the qualification is necessary, For, with- 
out such further distinction, it can be inferred from this qualification 
good, even to the goad of the whole universe--and, a fortiori, to the 
good of the temporal society. But such superiority is absolute and 
unreserved only when the individual good belongs to the supernatural 
arder and is compared to a good belonging to the natural order, God’s 
grace is the example par excellence of such an individual zou, On 
the other hand, if the comparison is made within the order of purely 
human goods, the comman good is always higher than the good of any 
Single individual, But there are some private goods which, although 
not belonging to the supernatural order itself, are yet related to it as 
means to an end. On this account they are higher than the temporal 
common good; yet, they may sometimes, for the community's sake, 
have to be ranked below goods which are actually inferior. 

The above mentioned cases of matrimony and of a virginity dedi- 
cated te God, of the active and the contemplative life, are good illus- 
trations of this point. Virginity, which is ordained to the spiritual 
good of the one possessing and preserving it rather than to the per- 
petuation and conservation of the human species, is superior ex gen- 
ere suo to carnal fecundity,2* which matrimony procures and which 
suciety needs in order to subsist. Concerning this point it seems to 
be the doctrine of Saint Thomas, according to Cajetan’s interpreta- 
tion, that in time of need for the conservation of the human species, 
the precept of natural law -- namely, thé multiplication of men through 
matrimony -- would prevail over the vow of virginity,?® provided this 


25. ({-fk, 152, 4, ad 3: “bonum commune potius est bono private, $i sit 
ejusdem generis: sed potest esse quod bonum privatum sit melius 
secundum suum genus: et hoc modo virginitas Deo dicata prav- 
fertur fecunditati carnali.” 

26. [In his commentary on the article ciled in the preceding note, 
Cajeian writes: "“comparatio rerum in bonitatg non est consider- 
anda secundum casus et eventus, sed absolute... optime Auctor 

dixit quod finis virginitatis secundum genus suum ¢sé simpliciter 
raclior quam multiplicatio hominum, guae est finis conjugii." And, 
further on: “in casu que speciem humanam oporteret conservari, 
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yow were not solemn.”” And as regards contemplation and action, 

Saint Thomas writes in his Commentary on the Sentences that the ac- 
tive life can often refer more directly to the cammén good than does 
the contemplative, which, however, is desirable by itself and more 
worthy than the active; but the active is more useful and better se- 
cundum quid, and as such should be preferred sometimes, ad tempus 
because of the needs of the present life. From this the conclusion — 
must be drawn that contemplation should be interrupted and deferred 
in the service of feilow-beings whenever any grave need of life in so- 
ciety so requires. This agrees with the assertion that the cantem—- 
plative life is not ordained ta anything olher than itself except in the 
manner in which the good of a man is ordained ta the good of the mul- 
titude.*® Thus, even in cases in which one private good is superior 
secundum genus suum to another which, although less worthy, is more 
useful, because more directly related to the common good in concrete 
circumstances, the more useful good should then be preferred, and 
must determine the main course to be followed; the reason for Lhis 
preference is precisely the superiority of the good of the multitude 
over that of an individual person.*? But this preference which is 


26. Gantinued 
pracceptum juris naturae pracvaleret voto virginitatis... licet 
simpliciter melior sit virginitas matrimonio, tempore tamen nec - 
essitalis melius est nubere... Et universaliter dicitur quod dispen~ 
satio voti continentiae potest fieri non solurn propter mehus secun- 
dum suum genus, sed propter melius ex circumstantia; puta hic in 
tali eventu." 

27. il-il, 88, 11; “in voto solemizato per professionem religionis non 
potest per Ecclesiam dispensari: et rationem assignat Decretalis, 
quia castitas ‘est annexa regulae monachali’.” 

28. Sent., I], 35, I, 4, qla- 3: “Duplex est ratio boni, 
dicitur bonum quod propter seipsum est desiderandum. Et sic vita 
contemplativa simpliciter melior est quam activa... Unde et can- 
templativa est finig activae et fini ultimo vicinior. Aliquid vero 
dicitur bonum quasi propler aliud eligendurm: et in hac via vita 
activa praeeminet contemplativae. Vila enim cantemplativa non 
ordinatur ad aliquid aliud in ipso in quo «st; quia vita aeterna non 
est nisi quaedam consummatio contemplativae vitae quae per con- 
templativam in praesenti quodammiodo praelibatur. Unde non 
restul quod ordinetur ad aliud, nisi secundum quod bonum unius 


hominis ordinatur ad bonurm multorum, ad quod propinguius se 
Unde activa quantum ad 


Aliguid enim 


habet vita activa quam contemplativa, 
hanc pariem quae saliuti preximorum studet, est utilior quam con- 
templativa. Sed contemplaliva est dignior, quia dignitas significat 
bonitaltern alicujus propter seipsum, utilitas vero propter aliud.” 
In connection with the common good of the Church, Saint Thomas, 
on answering the question whether it is licit to refuse the 


29. 


bat 


i 
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etiui Kind is not 
eared would in- 


so coonected with the acquisition of grace that its dis 
voive the loss of supernatural life; or, in other words, when the higher 
good thus forgone is not a necessary means CO Gupernatoral life, pul 
only a naturai condition favoring it, Again using exatmpuics previously 
cited, it is clear that in the cases considered by Cajeiau the dispen- 
sation from the vow of continence for the sake of ihe ¢!umion good, 
and provided the vow is not solemn, does not imply ions of the life of 
grace nor, consequently, does if contradict the priacipie “bonum 
gratiae unius maius est quam bonum naturae tolius universi,? since 
the acquisition and conservation of grace are compatibic with the 
state of matrimony. Neither is this principle violated in the case in 
which the leisure of contemplation has to defer to the needs of the mul- 
titude; because the active life is not incompatible with lin wtste of 
grace--far from it; furthermore, the active life does not entirely 
prevent the exercise of contemplation,” 

In summary to this discussion, various distinctions must be made. 
The first distinction is between the inherent dignity of a yucd, con- 
sidered objectively and absolutely, and the preference which must in 
fact be granted te that good in the concrete situations of a properly 
constituted social life, The greater objective dignity of a good does 
not always coincide with the requirement to prefer it, in an effective 
way, in the orientation if conduct; the preference is granted in spec- 
ial cases {ad tempus, ex circumstantia) to goods of minor ethica} 
dignity which happen to be closer (propinguius) to what the pood of the 
multitude at any given moment requires. Such preference then agrees 
with, and is demanded by, the requirements of right conduct; in final 
analysis it is in such situations more virtuous to labor for the goad 
of the multitude in the exercise of the active life than 40 repose in 
contempiation. A ruler, for example, could nat licitly devote to 
‘ 


29. Cantinued 
episcopate, says expressly that, tf ardered, injuncturn, it must not 
be rejected with the excuse that one may not abandon contempla- 
tion: “ad inordinationem voluntatis pertinet quod aliguis ornnaino, 


contra superioris injunctionem, praedicturn gubernationis officium 
Ibid,, ad f: “quam- 


fepiscopatum] finaliter recuset" (i1-1£, 185, 2). 
vis, simpliciter ei absolute loquendo, vila contemplativa potior sit 
quam vita activa, et amor Det, quam dilectio proximi; tanicn ex 
alia parte bunurm mullitudinis praeclerendurm est bong unius.” ‘There- 
fore, the episcopate to which one has been elected must not be ab- 


i 


solutely refused. 

30, I-U, 182, 3, ad 3: “ad opera vitae activae interdum aliguis a con- 
lemplatione avecatur propter aliquam necessitatem praesentis { 
vitae; non tamen hoc medo quod cogatur aliquis totaliter contem- 


plationerm desereére. 
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contemplation the time which he should give to the service of the mul- 
tiude. Neither is it licit to reject the episcopate when imposed, in- 
junctem; this would be to prefer one’s private gond ta the necessities 
afthe Church. if the good of the community licitly requires it, vowsi 
of religion and of continence may be dispensed, The exaniples are 
many. The determination of the circumstances when, how far, and in 


what manner one must so act as to Choose what is more useful rather 
than what is more worthy depends on prudence, in all its range, from 
the prudence which bears upon the individual good up to the prudence 
which cares for the good government of a multitude, 

The second distinction which must be made here arises fram the 
use of the idea of “genus” in these problems. This is the distinction 
existing between the conteni, substance or nature of a good—tts 
“genus”—and its greater or less proximity to the guod of a multitude, 
The relation between this distinction and the first can be formulated 
by saying that the degree of dignity of a goad depends on its genus; 
the effective preference eranted io it depends on its greater or less 

The two terms 


propingquity in a concrete case ta the common goad. 
of this second distinetion conszitute two criteria for evaluating the 


ethical excellence of a good, The criterion of the *genus” answers 
the question which of two goods is better absolutely (simpliciter mel- 
jus}, and decides the question from the point of view of the objective 
value of that good. With reference to this criterion, a good will be 50 
much higher the nearer it is by its nature, ex genere suo, to the su- 
preme end of man, which is the happy life according to the order of 
reason. The second criterion, that is, the degree of propinquity hic 
et nunc of a particular good to the common goad, resolves the prob- 
lem of ascertaining to which of two goods, of which one is superior 
simpliciter but inferior secundum quid, must be granted the predom- 


inance in the practical and effective orientation of social and private 
life. As has already been stated, one must in such a case choose the 


to the common good, for the reason that the common goad enjays a 
definitive primacy, always provided that such a choice does not in- 
volve the loss of that personal good which, by itself, absolutely trans-~ 
cends the natural order: it is not licit to seek, nor is it in fact possi- 
ble to attain, the temporal happiness of the multitude through the sac- 
rifice of the state of grace in an individual soul. 

There is # question here of two different criteria, which by them- 
selyes correspond to twa different problems, This is seen clearly if 
one considers that to determine conduct in a concrete case with re- 
lation to the common good, it is not sufficient to know simply that, 
of the twa goods which are possible objects of that conduct, one is 
simpliciter better than the other. Rather it is necessary to know 
further which good to choose as the end of conduct; for conduct to be 
virtuous it is necessary that one choose that which, ia the eircum- 


stances, best serves the good of society. 
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The ultimate reason one must at times prefer & good which is more 
useful to a good which is more worthy is the plurality of aspects and, 
ia short, the imperfection of the human condition 1n time. This is the 
thought which runs more or less expressly through ihe teats of the 
Sentences and the Summa Theologica quoted iu the previous pages. 
Saint Thomas is very well aware that the nevessities: of this Life ab- 
solutely prevent that all the occupation of man should pe # solitary 
exercise in the heights of spiritual life; rather, the major part of 
man’s existence in time is taken up in diverse forms of the active life 

and of relations with his fellow-beings, The social naire of man, 
justice and charity demand solicitude in many forms for the spiritual 
as well as the temporal needs of others, in order that everyone may 
finally reach to some measure, however small it may be, of contem- 
plation and spiritual perfection in the present life, 

The resuit of these analyses confirms the statement, made above, 
that the maxim “si utrumque in ¢eodem genere” is unreservedly valid 
only when the terms of the comparison are the two supreme kinds of 
good--supernatural grace and the natural good of the whiole universe 
--or, a fortiori, supernatural grace and any of the goods included in 
the good of the universe. Otherwise, it is not always true that one 
natural good which is higher ex genere than another is in a given case 


82 


shows that the primacy of the commen good cannot be sufficiently ex- 
plained through the argument that the goods which are simplici 
highest by reason of their genera are realized in it, for this 
always what actually occurs. Although these goods cannot be disre- 
garded, a total explanation would require some other arguments in 
addition, This qualification will be expounded shortly, 

But first, this point must be distinguished from another with which 
it may otherwise be confused. The question is asked whether, in or- 
der to preserve the principle of the primacy of a common good, it 
must be held that an individual good, greater by its kind than the tem- 
poral good of the community, is greater precisely because it depends 
upon a common good higher than that of civil society. For instance, 
to the objection that the sacrament of matrimony is worth more than 
the Eucharist, because it is ordered to the common good, Saint 
Thomas answers that the Eucharist is the common spiritual good; in 
fact it is the separated common good of the whole Church, God made 


man; whereas matrimony is only ordered to the common good ac- 
Saint Thomas answers the 


31. 
Sed bonum commune spirituale totius Ecclesiae continetur 


poralter. 


Tit, 65, 3, ad 1; “imatrimonium ordinatur ad banum commune cor- | 
substantialiter in ipso Eucharistiae Sacramento." 5 
i 

| 

| 
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objection which states that the practical reson is tugher than the 
specuiative reason because the for:mey serves dhe guud of seciely di- 
rectly, by saying that, on the contrary, the speculative reason AGhares 
toa good more common than the one which practical reason : 
and that this indicates thai speculative ceason is the higher.** 
answers are true, but it must be pointed out that che formal reason 
why the Eucharist is higher than the sacrament of matrimeny is lout 
that it makes present a good which is wore conimen bat iat itis a 
good which, being also common, is of a more excellent nature than ine 
corporeat one, A similar thing can be said about the sper ulative rea- 
son. In reality, the fact that one good is more cuspmen than another 
ig not the reason why it is more excellent: the relation is rather the 
inverse: it is because a good is better according lo ils species and 
content, that its attraction and influence as a final cause is extended 
to more beings, and so it is, on that account, more cormmon., Now, 
even if all this is true, a different answer must be viven to the spe- 
cific question why the good of the temporal community predominates 
even over private goods which belung by their genera toa higher level 
of goodness--or, more exactly, why il is that of two singular goods, 
it is not the one greater in its genus but rather the one closer ex cir- 
cumstantia to the common happiness which shauid be chosen and fol - 
lowed as a course of conduct. In sum, the different degrees of super- 
iority which are found among private goods, although entirely depend- 
ent on their genera, can be associated with diverse levels of gaads 
which are more and more common, but the primacy of the common 
good of civil society is not sufficiently explained by the mere criterion 
of the genus of a good, Ht is time now to ask what is the foundation for 


this primacy. 

Fine primacy of the common gocd is closely associated in Saint 
Thomas’ mind with his conception af society as a totality composed of 
human individuals, The parts exist for the whole and for its good, 
and when the existence of any part endangers the whole it must be 
sacrificed for the sake of the whole. Thus, there is 4 teleological re- 
lation as well as a complete metaphysical dependence of part with 
respect to whole. There are several reasons for this. First, because 
the part is what it is on account of its existence within the whole. For 
this reason the hand severed from the body is only by equivocation a 
hand in the manner in which, say, a hand of stone is a hand; it is only 
when joined to the rest of the organism that a hand is alive and real.*4 


Thess 


32. Sent., 4, 49,1, 1 sol., 3, ad 1; “bonum cui intellectus speculativus 
Conjungitur per cognitionem, est communius bono cui conjungitur 
intellectus practicus, inguantum intellectus specalativus magis 
separatur a particulari quam intellectus practicus.” 

in Pol., 1, 1,#21: “destructo toto homine, non remanet pes neque 


33, 
manus nisi aequivece, eo modo quo manus lapidea posset dici 


manus.” 


: 
: 
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But the point at stake is not only nor is it principally Lhat the parts 
depend in a utiliiarian way upon the whole for their axistence; on the 
contrary, they expose themselves naturally, even without any deliber- 
ation, for the conservation of the whole, even as the ham does, for 
example, to protect the body.3* This demonstrates ili. the whole has 
value in its own right and not simply because the parts exist in de- 
pendence upon it. Thus, the parts belong to the whole and exist prin- 
cipally in order to integrate it, Whence it follows thal in cases of 
accidental incompatibility between the existence of the whole and that 
of the part--the case of a member, for instance, which if not isolated 
could cause death ta the entire organism--the part anist ve sacri- 
ficed, The whole is that which nature principally wants to exist, and 
the parts exercise the functionings necessary for this existence. The 
autonamous existence of a part as such has no sense: it is by itself 
something incomplete which seeks completion through intepration 
with a higher entirety, which is the end for which the part exists, 
The preeminence of the good of society is founded on this principle. 
This preeminence is accordingly valid in the measure in which juman 
society is a whole with regard to the individuals existing in tt, Now 
Saint Thomas says repeatedly that the singular man is related to so- 
ciety as a part is related to its whole¥ Besides, he says, it is mani- 
fest that civil society is not only a whole but is also the most vast 
and comprehensive whole of its kind.46 Consequently, it is true for 


34. 1, 60, 5: “Videmus quod naturaliter pars se exponit ad canserva- 
tionem totius corporis; sicut manus exponitur ictui, absque delib- 
eratione, ad conservationern totius corporis.” 

{In his carmmentary on this article, Cajetan writes: “raliaquare 
pars exponitur pro toto, nan est identitas quae est inventa inter 
partem et totum. Et hujus manifestum signum habetur ex hoc, 
quod pars exponitur ad perdendam identitatem cum toto, ut saive- 
tur esse totius. Non ergo ratio inclinatianis talis est identitas, 
aut ut salvet seipsam in toto; sed ut salvet esse totius secundum 
se, etiam cur non esse ipsius partis.” 

35. If-U, 64, 2: “quaelibet persona singularis comparalur ad totam 
conmununitatem, sicut pars ad totum." The same statement is 
found in many other passages in his works. For instance: “jper- 
sona] comparatur ad communitater, sicut pars ad tolum” (jI-If, 
61, 1}; “ipse tatus homo ordinatur ut ad finem ad Lotam communi- 
tater cujus est pars” {FI-I1, 65, 1). 

36. in Pol., 1, 1,42: “Muanifestum est quod civitas includit amnes alias 
commutitutes. Nam: et domius et vici sub civitate comprehenduntur; 
et sic ipsa cernmunitas politica est communitas principalissima.” 


' 
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society also that the whole has a mefaphysicai pree ninence over ik. 
component elements, and iherefore thal the taw which suijects Lhe ux- 
istence of the parts to the guod of the whole--“esse purtis 

esse totius’3?--is not affected by ihe fact thai ttre socte 
whole of the moral order, Now, in accordance wit the charncier as 
an end which is immanent to the whole--which character is currceia- 
tive to the fact that the parts exist for it--the conimon good decusic 
the end and therefore the measure of the particulas euads. And facsi 
asa member cannot live separated from its organism, neither can 

the private good exist without the common wood," and, accordingly, i 
is not possible that a man be virtuous if his conduct does aot conform 
to what is required in justice for the good of the community .1? 

Now, it is evident that because the goud af saciety is a moral one, 
the criteria according to which the subordination of the parts to the 
whole is regulated in a human society, are necessarily different from 
the corresponding regulative criteria of an organism. Thus, for in- 
stance, an individual cannol for merely bieloical considerations be 
put to death in order to conserve the social whole in the manner int 
which a hand may be cut off for the body's sake. In order for a man 
to be subjected to punishment there must first, as 4 necessary can~ 
dition, be moral malice in him; and to condemn an innucent io death 
because of physiological degeneration, abnormality or imperfection 
would be illicit and harmful to the common goad. Now, owing to the 
fact that the moral good is the end to which al) other goods are sub- 
ordinated, it is never licit ta contravene a moral principle in order 
to obtain and insure the existence of any of those uther goods, ‘The 
moral good is of such a nature that it can be attained only through 
morally licit means; if the means used are not licit, the goad of the 
tity, which is before all else a moral good, will suffer detriment in 
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37. S...G., UL, 1. 

34. Thid.: “bonum 
‘Gnem.”" This 
preceding note. 

39. II-i1, 47, 1G, ad 2; “bonum proprium non potest esse sine hono 
cormmunt vel familiae, vel civitatis; ..,cum hemo sit pars domus, 
vel civitatis, oportet quod homo considerei, quid sit sib: bonum 


ex hoc quod est prudens circa bonum multitudinis.“ In Eth., YI, 


particulare ordinatur in bonum commune sicut in 
text precedes iminediately the one referred ta in the 


polest ¢Sse sine Seconomia, idest sine recta dispensatione damus, 
neque sine urbanitate, idest sine recta dispensalione civitatis; 
sicut nec bonum partis potest esse sine bono totius.” 

40. 1-ll, $2, 1, ad 3: “bonitas cujuslibet partis consideratur in propor- 
tione ad suum totum; ...cum quilibet home sit pars civilatis, im- 
possibile est, quod aliquis homo sit bonus, nisi sit bene porpar- 


tignatus bono communi.” 
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what is most essential] to it. Moreover, such moral sods as justice, 
peace, social unity, ali of which are related to the ¢xistence and con- 
servation of social living, would never be reached if morally wrong 
means were used, since the observance of the morai kaw is the con- 
dition most necessary and indispensable for the very existence of 
community life. 

Since it is the only self-sufficient temporal comunity, the civil 
saciety is an end for all the other communities which compose it, 
It is principally under the formality of final cause that Saint Thomas 
assigns to the common good--~and to the good in general-~its essen- 
tial property of diffusing itself. If itis true, he says, tiat the notion 
of “diffusing itself" appears to signify the operation of the efficient 
cause; it can nevertheless be understood in a more ampie sense as 
the proper operation of the final cause. Still more; it can with great- 
er fitness be said that the good as such implies essentiaily the dif- 
fusion which belongs to the final cause, and not to the efficient cause. 
The efficient vause is in fact only the initiation or beginning of what 
is caused, whereas the final cause is the measure and perfection of 
21] the being that is under its influence, and it is precisely in this 
latter that the intelligible character of the good consists. The more 
power a good has to diffuse itself from some beings to others, that 
is to say the more capacity it has as a final cause, the more commen 
will it be for the beings among which it is diffused. The common 
good is a final cause par excellence, and insofar as a cause is higher 
it extends its causation to more beings,“ There is then a direct 


41. in Pol., 7, 1, #18: “cum civitas sit cammunitas habens per se suffi- 
cientiam vitae, ipsa est finis praemissarum communitatum.” 

42, De Ver., 21, 1 ad 4: “Diffundere, licet secundum proprictatem va- 
cabuli videatur importare operationem causae efficientis, tamen 
largo modo potest importare habiludinem cujuscumque causae Si: 
cut influere et facerc, et alia hujusmodj. Cum autem dicitur quod 
bonum est diffusivurn secundum sui rationem, non est intellipenda 
effusio secimdum quod importal operationem causae efficientis, sed 
secundum quod importat habitudinem causae finalis; et talis diffu~ 
sio non est mediante aliqua virtute superaddita. Dicit aukem bonum 
diffusionem causae finalis, et non causae agentis: tum quia effi- 
ciens, inquantum hujusmodi, non est rei mensura et perfectia, sed 
magis tnittum; tum quia effectus participat causam efficientem 
secundum assimilationern formac tantum; sed finem consequitur 
Tes secundum totum ¢sse suum, et in hec consistebat ratio bon:.“ 

43. In Eth., i, 2, #30; “Manifestum est quod unaquaeque causa tania 
prior est et potior quanto a@ plura se extendit. Unde et honum, 
quod habe! rationem causae finalis, Lanta potius est quanto ad 
plura se extendit.” In Met., VI, 3,#1205: “quanto aliqua causa est 
altier, tanta ¢jus causalitas ad plura se extendit. Habet enim causa 
altior propriurn causaium alttus, qued est communius et in pluri- 
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proportion between the diffusion of the common good as a final cause 
and the plurality of the beings which its causation reaches, It is pres 
eisely in this that Saint Thomas sees the reasun why sristotle shoutd 
say that it is more divine to love the common gocd than the tmdviclual | 
good, since the common good, by extending itself to many beings, tnd- 
tates much more perfectly the divine causation, whose influenta read ie 
es all things.*4 Even as above, in the treatment of the speviticity of 
the common good, the notion of order is closely connected with the 
notion of social whole, and with the notion of end thereby implied, but 
here the connection is on the ethical plane and under a tresh aspect. 
This is the aspect of order as a harmony which must be reached 
among elements like those of a community, which are not necessarily 
in accord but in fact underlie a weli-ascertained conflict of tenden- 
cies. An idea often expounded by Saint Thomas is thal the universal 
order is not only composed of parts unequal among themselves, bui 
also that the presence of evil contributes to it in its own way, and thaf 
one of the manifestations of evil is the conflict which results from the 
fact that each creature acts only in accordance with its respective 
nature.** This general conception of the situation in the universe can 
be perfectly applied to society, although in an analogous way; Saint 
Thomas suggests this application when he says that a prudent ruler 
must tolerate defects and inequalities in the parts for the good of the 
whole.4© Since in any community there is a plurality of parts, there is 
also a conflict which results necessarily from the diversity of tenden- 
cies among the integrating elements, each following its natural in- 
clination. Nevertheless, one essential difference must be nated: the 
order of the universe exists already, previous to any consideration 
by the reason; the order in society is, on the contrary, an order which 
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In Eth., 1, 2,#30: “Pertinel ad amorem, qui debet esse inter horn- 
ines, qued homo censervel bonum etiam uni sali homini. Sed mubtto 
metius et divinius est, quod hoc exhibeatur toti genti et civitati- 
bus... Dicitur hoc esse divinius, €0 quod magis pertinet ad Dei 
Similitudinem, qui est ullima causa Omniurn bonorum."” [I-Ii, 31, 
3, ad 2: “bonum multorum commune divinius est, quam bonum 
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unius.”™ 

45. S.c.G., Hl, 71: “Multa bona sunt in rebus, quae, nisi mala essent, 
Tecum non haberent,.. Si ergo malum totaliler ab universitate re- 
rum...excluderetur, oporieret etiam bonorum multitudinem dimin- 


ui.” Ibid.: “esset contra rationem divini regiminis si non sineret 
res creatas aygere secundum modum propriae naturae. Ex hoc 


autem quod creaturae sic agunt, sequitur corruptio et malurn in 
rebus; quum, propter contrarietatem et repugnantiam quae est in 
rebus, una res sit allerius corrupliva.” 

Ibid. .: “Ad prudentern gubernatorem pertinet negligere aliquem 
deicctum bonilatis in parte, ut fiat augmentum bonitatis in toto.” 
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must be created according to right reason.47 Bot ine evit which is 
present in both orders is due to the same cause, anniv the conflict 
which may arise within a plurality of creatures when y act accor- 
ding to their respective natures, thus entailing alm:.ct seevitably a 
eantrariety of goods, Consequently, it is in the lasi an is because 
of the primacy of the whole over the parts that it is necessary for the 
component elements to restrain, limit, and even sacv ifs.» the natural 
development or exercise of their tendencies and poteninilities, so that 
the order indispensable for its existence may prevail ti the whole, In 
this way it is clear how this aspect of the notion of urcsr i, insepar- 
able from the notion of a social whole and from the character of the 
social whole as end for the parts of society, 

Not all of the doctrine of the common good in Saint Thanias can 
however be built around the notions cf whale, parts and their mutual 
relations, insofar as these notions are applicable to the cacial being, 
These notions are al times presented with a certain crudeness, as in 
the frequent comparisons in which man is related ta the community, 
as a member is related to the animal organism of whici: it is a part. 
But there are sufficient elements in the ontology (ef, chapter 1, above) 
and in the ethics of Saint Thomas to correct whatever may he unilateral 
in these comparisons, and also to reestablish the equilibrium in his 
social philosophy. These elements, most of which Saint 'Thomas Te- 
ceives from Christian Ethics, converge upon the characteristics of 
autonomy and value which the individual person possesses in himself, 
by virtue of his being destined to enjoy eternal life in God. Whence he 
has said that “man is not ordained to the political community accor- 
ding to all that he is and has,”** but rather all that man is and can be 
must be ordered to Gad. Once this has been remarked, it is no longer 
possible merely to say, as a principle which would embrace ail truth 
in this regard, that a singular man is related to society as part to 
whole. And, apart from this, one may ask whether in elaborating, hy- 
potheticaliy, a mora? philosophy which had not been informed by 
Christian Ethics, Saint Thomas would aiso have assigned to the indi- 
vidual person the realization of ends which are within the temporal and 
natural order but higher than what is social as such. if he did not dis- 
cuss this problem, or thought it superfluous to do sa in view of the ac- 
tual supernatural destination of man, it can at least be said that sucha 
problem does exist in his philosophy; in fact, it arises once it is 
granted, in accordance with his teachings, that in each individual man 


47. As stated by Saint Thomas in the introductory Jesson to his Coin- 


mentary on the Ethics. See note 15, page 74 in this chapter. _ 
44 Eth 2 ia 4, ad 3: “homo nen ordinatur ad communitatem puiiticam 
secundum se totum, 2t secandum ommia sua; ..,tetum quod homo est, 


ut quod potest et habet, ordinandum est ad Deum.” 
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there exist natural conditions which erable nim fa cehiueve: s 
fections of which the social wictle ag such--a whole withy a us 
of order--is incapable. Only the creatine whien ti its substarsel a 
possesses reason is able to wiisin the highest good, cays suniny ons. 
not only in the supernatural arder with the vieion of God. oui : 
the natural order with the acquisttiusg of notes) line: 
and virtue--the highest yood within lke rereh of human pawer -. 
each of the two cases, the highest fond can be achiaved and re: 
in the individual person, not in the collective entity, us inate prnp 
and immediate subject.“ Sociely can ve said lo reach nadiural isinpi- 
ness only in the sense that, within secicty itsell, in (he arganimation 
and inspiration of civil life, due acknowledgment is piven lo the su- 
preme human values and man is assured the passibiluiy of reaching a 
life secundum virtutem. The fact remains, however, that, in secer- 
dance with their different ontological constitutions. society and the 
individual person attain the highest good in characteristicily cistinet 
ways; but, on the other hand, if is erroneous to use that difference to 
set in opposition the common goud and the good of the individual per- 
son. We agree entirely with the assertion that “there is nothing more 
illusory than to pase the problem of the person and the comunonm goud 
in terms of opposition,”°° As has been shown above, in the discussion 
of the content of the common goud, the good life of the multitude and 
that of each person coincide and are mutually implied in that which is 
most excellent in both. And even in the extreme case in which the in- 
dividual has to die for the city’s sake he is performing a virtuous ac~ } 
tion, thus heightening his moral perfection and his value as a perspn."* 
Insofar as the highest human goods are achieved in the city, and blas- 
som there into a civilization which is determined by them in all its 
manifestations, the common good is sa much more human; and so 
much less in the breach which may sepurate the requirements of com- 
mon happiness from those of the individual good. 

As for all those matters other than virtue in which the singular in- 
dividual is related to the community, the case of the sacrifice of lite 
in a just war shows at the same time both the coincidence of common 
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Defining the modes according ta which the different beings have a 


resemblance to God, Saint Thomas says that only intellectual 
: “Ea quae 
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creatures as such are images of God ina proper sense: 
non habent intellectum, non sunt ad imaginem Dei.” (0, 93, 2, Sed 


contra}. Ibid., ad 3; “universum est perfectinus in bonitate quany 
intellectualis creatura, extensive et diffusive, Sed intensive et 
collective similitudoe divinae perfectionis magis invenituc in in- 


tedlectuali creatura, quae esl capax summi boni.” 
$0. Jacques Maritain, The Person and the Comman Good. 
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good and personal perfection on the level of morai values, and the 
possible opposition between individual life and comininity interest on 
the level of the good of existence, iiself not properiy « nioral value, 
Not far removed from this ambivalent relationship is Saint Thomas’ 
statement that spiritual goods can be possessed sumutt.ineously by 
many, but corporeal goods cannat.?? In general it can be said that op- 
position between individual interest and social requirernents is possi- 
ble whenever the goods in question are not such as virtue and wisdam 
but rather those whase possession and enjoyment cant be diffused 
among many subjecis, because the goods themselives ar: either ex- 
clusively proper to each subject, or cannot be shared indefinitely 
without decrease. On the other hand, it is evident that ihe total good 
of a society is as a whole so much better, the fewer restrictions com- 
mon happiness secundum virtutem requires regarding non-moral 
foods; | 6 ee 

A general doctrine about the relationship between sociely and indi- 
vidual would include in a coherent synthesis the truths thal every in- 
dividual man is merely a part of the social body and yet Uhat this part 
isa sSupposituni of rational nature, which, unlike the community, is 
alone capable of attaining the highest good, The synthesis of all those 
elements was not so well elaborated by Saint Thomas as la exclude 
possible divergent interpretations of his thought." A complete formu- 
lation of the relationship between the community and the individual 
must be made, first, in ontological terms which define what, according 


52. Sent., 11, 30, a. 1, ad 4: "Bona temporalia...possunt s@ invicem in 
diversis impedire, quia praosperitas unius inducit adversitaiem 
alterius... Sed..,spiritualia bona [simul} a pluribus integre possi- 
deri possunt." The bana temporalia spoken of here seein to be 
mainly those related In one way or another to corporeal things, 
since they are opposed by Saint Thomas in this lext to bana spirit- 
alia, - Contra impugnantes Dei cullum et religionem, 4:"*Quad _ 
dat aliquis, iarm non habet': palet esse jalsum in spiritualibus, 
quae cormmunicantur nen per transiationem alicujus dorninii, sicul 
accidit in rebus curporalibus, sed magis per modum emanationis 
cujusdam effectus a sua causa: sicut gti communicat alii scientiam, 
non propter hoc scientiam amitiit.” 

53. Ci. the authoritative opinion of Dom O. Lattin, (Bulletin de Theo- 
logie Ancienne et Médiévale, Il, #4418, 1933-36): “La pensée de 
saint Thomas sur ie t Tappor t individu-societé est malaisément 
definissable.., c'est une question de savoir sis. Thornas s‘est 
pos’ explicitement ce probleme des rapports entre le bien coimun 
eide bien privé." (Sve the remarks made above, chapter 2). it 
cun be added here that Lhis latier relation is a rnost important as- 
pect of the larger problem of the relationship between society and 
individual, 
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to the nature of things, is permanent and invariably in the mutuai post- 

tion of the social body and its parts. Buta purely metaphysical soiu- . 
tion is insufficient for a problem which essentially involves etincal 
questions, since these belong to the dynaraic aspect vf the community- 
individual relationships, In fact, the relationships between camiminnity 
and individual are worked out in terms of hunian conduct, and, cunse:- 
quently, it is only according to ethical criteria that principles for the 
solution of the tension between man and society can he found, The re- 
lation between the two terms is manifested as tenstor and can be sail- 
ved only in motu, 

Now, aside from man’s ontalogical position with respect to society 
and whatever the metaphysical preeminence he may be granted over it 
once their interrelationships have been carefully defined, @ paramount 
ethical principle undoubtedly stands out: namely, that the moral dis- 
position of the iadividual person taward the common temporal good 
must always be, not the fove of possession but that other love of which 
Saint Thomas also speaks in the De Caritate; not the inclination to 
take advantage of society’s good, but the inclination to serve it and to 
promote its conservation and diffusion, A man who acts this way 
heightens his spiritual perfection much more than he would by pur- 
suing his own good, for it is more godlike to seek the happiness of a 
whole city than to seek one’s awn happiness, 

A summary and, at the same time, a conclusion of this exposition 
on the Thomistic doctrine of the political common good can be set forth 
in the following propositions: 

}, When there are two goods of the same kind, one of which is com- 
mon to many, the other private, ihe common gocd always prevails, 

2, An individual goad which belongs to an order higher than the 
whole natural order, is always and under all circumstances superior 
to any common good of the natural order, 

3, A priyate good which by its nature beiongs to the temporal and 
natural order and is superior simpliciter to another private good, must 
at times be renounced in favor of that other, for the sake of the common 


nme, 


good. 
4. The primacy of the common good--understood in all its all-com- 


prehensive range--is due formally not to its content or genus simpli- 
citer, but to the fact that it is the good of the whole, to which the parts 
are metaphysically subordinated. 

§. At their highest level--the happy life secundum virtutem--the 
common gaod and the good of the individual person coincide, at least 
in a relative and imperfect way; on lower levels, an incompatibility may 
truly exist between the two, but the primacy belongs always, and must 
be accorded aiways, to the common good, 


eee 
54. Jacques Maritain, op, cit. 


CONCLUSION 


Qut of the numerous teachings of Saint Thomas concerning the 
common good of civil society there arises a cohereni conception quite 
definite in its principles and general fundamental outuiics according 
to which the common good in its broadest sense is an vrderly strue- 
ture of different kinds and levels of goods under the supreme rule and 
measure of one end, the happy life of man in the exercise of his ra- 
tional powers, The dominating position accorded to this end, which is 
always present to the mind of the good legislator, and which the laws 
are to promote, gives to the totality of social life, as Saint Thomas 
conceives it, an accentuated moral orientation, since (iis end is the 
supreme criterion as to the extent and manner in which it may be 
licit to seek and enjoy other goods, or as to what should be or should 
not be done, for the sake of common happiness, And common happi- 
ness cannot be atiained automatically through the striving of every one 
to reach his own private good; the common happiness in its widest con- 
tent is a good which, as an autonomous quality, is formally diverse 
from the singular goods of the parts taken collectively, and it does not 
result from the separate pursuit of these particular goods without 4 
view to the common end, The belief here rejected is common to the 
doctrines vaguely and unprecisely called “individualistic.” Rather 
than constituting a rigorous doctrine, they are a certain ideal of politi- 
eal and social organization which, if it does nol absolutely deny what 
is specific in the social good, does at least tend to overlopk it, Such 
tendencies have appeared historically sometimes in association with 
hedonistic ideas about happiness, and sometimes together with a con- 
ception of society as organized merely for the acquisition of wealth, 
But such a society would not truly be one, in the Aristotelian-Tharnis- 
tic sense of the word, it might well be seif-sufficient in an economic 
sense, but not in the sense that it procures for its members the great- 
est human good which can be attained in the course of time, happiness 
in accordance with virtue. This is why, in civil sociéties organized 
for economic benefit~-if indeed there have ever been any in the sirict 
sense of these words--such expressions as common good or the like 
are to be understood as meaning prosperity and material well-being-- 
something very different from what Saint Thomas thought and taught, 

fn public life the end of civil society is more often completely over- 
looked than misconceived, The State is so entirely concerned with 
what are really only ways and means that one may wonder whether an 
end is thought to exist at all, The end is completely lost sight of, and 
so the means become emancipated, as it were, and are granted an 
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entirely autonomous consideration, One example of vais non-suboe- 
dination of means is the regime, cilen proposed, in theory as well as 
practice, for the economic life, which would enjoy an auloncinous reg- 
ulation, subject not to human aims superior ia the ecanuimic system. 
but te laws which are presumed immanent to the svaterd aself and suf- 
ficient for its regulation. Ina similar way, the conception of the whole 
social activity as intended to build a saper-individual entity ti which 
the supreme value under all respecis is attribuied, anc of every hu- 
man being as a mere instrument of that activily, without any recage~ 
nition of his final autunomous value as a subject of moral goods, is 
completely foreing to Saint Thomas’ thought on the comrean good, ft 
is, on the contrary, to the superior human goods that every social ac- 
tivity or common task should le subordinated, Now, since, according 
to Saint Thomas, the highest goads a human being can attain hy living 
in society are virtue and contemplation, which have, as their proper 
subject, the individua! person, there is ag doubl that his entire politi- 
cal thought is orientaled concretely and in the iast analysis to the hu- 
man person and his destiny, This, as we hope we have shown, does 
net oppose the person to the common gaod or to the primacy of the 
common good: there js, rather, an interchange between the nobiest 
aspects of the common good and the excellences of personal perfec- 
tion; every man must love the common good not in order to pussess 
it and make use of it, but in order that it may be preserved and pra- 
moted, Although the individual person is calied to a destiny superior 
to the destiny of temporal society--which will as such finally perish ! 
--the good of temporal society is not simply a means or instrument i 
whereby man may more easily attain his supra-social vocation; the 
good of society is of such a nature that it deserves to be loved for 
itself. In other words, man should love the social good not as a 
“bonum utile,” but rather as a *bonum honestum”--because it is a 
*“bonum honestunmt.” In truth, the good which a community attains by 
being self-sufficing cannot be a merely useful one. “Self-sufficiency 
is,” according to Aristotle, “that which by and of itself makes life 
desirable and lacking in nothing.’ The happy life, which is aot de- 
sired for the sake of anything else, is what constitutes the self-suffic - 
iency of the civitas perfecta. Therefore, a goad like the bene vivere 
of the multitude, which as supreme end (in the temporal order) has” 
its complete justification in what it is itself, cannot be a bonum utile. 
The common good of civil society cannot be other than a honum 
honestum. Not every bonum honestum is necessarily self-sufficing; 
Dut a good which, because it is self-sufficing, is not desirable for the 
sake of anything else, can only be a bonum honestum. 

It must be borne in mind that Saint Thomas’ doctrine of the com- 
mon good is placed at a high level of philosophical abstraction, and 


1. Eth. 1, 7, 1097 b 15, 
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that therefore many contingent circumstances are to be luken into ac- 
count in order to apply the principles of this doctrine to political life, 
tt is legitimate and normal that, under different circumstances, these 
principles shvuid find expression in diverse views and programs des- 
tined for political and social action. But these views and pians of ac- 
tion, even if more concrete than the philosophical principles which 
they intend to apply, are still al an intermediate stave between these 
principles and its immediate application to a particular society by the 
prudence of the ruler. 
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